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THINGS ABOUT BLAKE 
BY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 


S even moderate scholars in Greek will be aware, it was one 
of the quaint‘idiomatic customs of that language to use the 
phrase “those about” somebody, sometimes at least as merely 
equivalent to naming the somebody himself and by himself. But 
more usually it could be taken literally of persons and things, and 
the title of this paper has been selected to include Blake and 
things about Blake—one a stately quarto of engravings in colour 
as well as in black and white; the next a dainty facsimile of one 
of his tiniest and rarest pieces which, tiny as it is, is characteristic 
of his work in letters as well as in design, and illustrates the too 
frequent fate of that work by having, small as it is, to be pieced 
out of one defective and mistitled paper copy in Mr Huntington’s 
collection and another rough proof of the real title. The last 
of our books is letterpress and comment, not text. But the whole 
mixture itself illustrates Blake’s own ways: for he loved to mix 
design and letters, while the famous Catalogue shows how ready 
he was to comment on himself. In fact in a way almost all his 
designs are commented with text, and the text (after the Poetical 
Sketches) is rarely left without comment in designs. So this 
chance combination of things gives an excellent opportunity for 
spending a little time with Blake and things about Blake in 
various senses of “about.” 
One rejoices so much in the companion volume’ to the late 
1 The Engraved Designs of William Blake. By Laurence Binyon. With 
twenty plates in colour and sixty-two, in collotype. Demi-quarto. 140 


pages. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd.; £6 6s. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons ; $35. 
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Mr Darrell Figgis’ Blake’s Paintings’ which Messrs Benn have 
issued under the Editorship of Mr Laurence Binyon, and in the 
technical assistance that Mr Binyon himself has given, that one 
is loath to utter even a syllable of grumble. But some readers at 
least may possibly wish that he had left symbolic interpretation 
alone. That of the late Mr Wicksteed, on which he chiefly relies, 
was, as some have said, actually under course of re-handling before 
the author’s death; anybody who wants such matter can find it 
consecutively and fully supplied by Mr Foster Damon? if they 
can’t make it for themselves, as surely any such body should be 
able todo. However the bulk of the book, consisting of the designs 
themselves with sufficient descriptions, is entirely free from any- 
thing of the kind and supplies most delightful pastime and almost 
pasture—for Blake feeds all the senses of the soul and, through 
the single one of sight, some of those of the botly as well. It isa 
further point in favour of the book that it is not all or anything 
like all—“black and white.” To say that Blake needs colour 
would be contemptibly false. Things both great and small from 
the almost parsimonious economy of the “I want” and the “Trav- 
eller” in the All Religions Are One to the most complicated illus- 
trations of Young and Job and Dante, rise up at once in 
contradiction. But it is perfectly true that colour in Blake— 
sometimes the merest wash of colour—adds an effect to his designs 
which is by no means merely that which occurs in the contrast of 
most pictures with the engravings from them. His colour “talks” 
and makes his designs talk—unless any fanciful person prefers the 
saying that his designs always talk but his colour makes them 
sing. 

One might of course write a volume or any number of volumes 
on this one: but perhaps a single reflection, not absolutely banal, 
which has been suggested by this last visit to a very delightful 
Blake-gallery, may be permitted as an addition to thanks for and 
praise of it. That Blake could not make beautiful faces—which 
though not so common an error as some others about him, I think 


1 The Paintings of William Blake. By Darrell Figgis. 100 plates. 4to. 
115 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $35. Reviewed in Tue Diat, May 


1926, page 413. 
2 William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols. By S. Foster Damon. 
8vo. 487 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. $10. Reviewed in THE 
Diat, September 1924, page 257. 
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I have seen said—is absurd. Look at Narcissa in the frontispiece 
to the Third Night Thought; look at Keren-Happuch (she is not 
so named, but she comes last in the picture and I have always 
wanted to meet a Keren-Happuch) in the first group of Job’s 
reanimated daughters; look at Enitharmon hovering over Los* 
and that matter will be settled. But one has heard more frequent 
and perhaps less obviously ungrounded remarks of a critical kind 
on his expression as too frequently confined to the stern, the ter- 
rified or terrifying, the agonized or the grotesque. Look now at 
the expressions of Job and his wife from the very moment that 
God has begun to speak to them. The beginnings of that speech 
itself, it will be remembered, though, as they should be, among 
the greatest things in literature, are by no means soft speaking. It 
is some time before they can exactly be called gracious. But 
from the very first the look of indignant agony passes from Job’s 
face and that of utter despair from his wife’s. They do not smile 
—still less smirk; they do not triumph over Eliphaz and Bildad 
and Zophar or look with a sort of patronizing forgiveness at Elihu. 
But there has come upon them a great peace—the tyranny of Satan 
is felt, before it is declared, to be overpast; they can bear to be 
told of Orion and the Pleiades and those other stars which had 
come out so vividly in Blake’s own illustration to the opening of 
Elihu’s speech. This is not a chance, for the change is kept up 
subsequently: it is not I think a mere symbolist’s fancy like hun- 
dreds of others with which Blake has been overloaded. But of 
course one’s own fancies are always superior to other people’s: 
and mine may be mere examples of this well known phenomenon. 

A quaint contrast but a most welcome supplement to Messrs 
Benn’s volume—on which the much abused word magnificent is 
hardly wasted—is our next, a quarto too in its way but almost a 
quarter of the other in length and breadth and not a tenth in 
thickness, bar covers. This is Mr Hollyer’s fascinating facsimile ? 
of one of the most curious if not exactly the most attractive of 
all Blake’s separate issues—the strange little pamphlet All Reli- 
gions Are One which is a sort of twin of There Is No Natural 
? When she is, in another plate, floating in a really heavenly sky her profile 

is rather too rigidly Grecian. 


? All Religions Are One. By William Blake. Printed and published by 
Frederick Hollyer at Pembroke Square, London. 1926. 15/. 
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Religion and consists of no more than eight tiny pages, the first 
containing an Argument and the seven others, “Principles” of 
some dozen or score words, each framed and illustrated with 
tiniest drawings. None of these is quite equal in charm to the 
“Wanting” of the moon referred to in our text which as it happens 
belongs to the companion booklet; but the Traveller (also glanced 
at) in front of hills or pyramids who in Principle Four, illus- 
trates the doctrine that no travel through the known will ever 
make you reach the unknown, is intensely Blakian. It gives, more- 
over, not merely a rescue from rarity but an excellent opportunity 
for studying Blake in miniature though in exceedingly character- 
istic miniature of thought, style and design at once. All Religions 
Are One because they all represent Poetic Genius—which is one. 
But in very few cases I think will any two persons of intelligence 
agree in the interpretation of the infinitesimal “cuts” accompanying 
the letterpress. The traveller just mentioned is clear enough per- 
haps; and one is not surprised to see the Tables of the Law (about 
a quarter of an inch high) surmounting Principle Six which begins 
“The Jewish and Christian testaments.” But if anybody tells 
me that he is positively certain (I can make several guesses myself) 
as to the sense of the context—‘“are an original derivative from 
the Poetic Genius [clear enough so far]. Thés is necessary from 
the confined nature of bodily sensation” 1 am his very humble 
servant. One would rather have thought that the confined 
nature of bodily sensation had more to do with Paganism, the 
various forms of which confine themselves almost wholly to that, 
while Judaism does not do so and Christianity rather looks down 
on it. 

Probably the worst sin of a reviewer, or the worst next to 
ignorance, is impertinence ;and I wish to clear myself of the slightest 
intention to be impertinent to Mr Burdett, if I say that I have 
gathered from more than one or two passages of his book * the im- 
pression that he thinks such a book not of the most necessary to 
be written. In one sense, no doubt, it had to be written: because 
the famous series in which it appears would have been still incom- 
plete without it. There is nothing in the book itself to authorize 
a suggestion, pertinent or impertinent, that it might have been 
better written. It is, as a biography, very good. It is as a dis- 


2 William Blake. By Osbert Burdett. 16mo. 199 pages. English Men of 
Letters Series, The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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cussion perfectly sensible, which is very much more than can be 
said about some other discussions of Blake. But to be plump 
and plain, is there much good—is there any good at all—in discus- 
sions about Blake? Let him be reprinted as often as he can be. 
Let him be re-designed (though the “highbrows” of art assure us 
that the thing is impossible) and re-coloured as often, as copiously 
and as well as may be whether as decoratively as in Mr Binyon’s 
work or as faithfully as in Mr Hollyer’s. Let him have his 
beauties in art and letters discreetly set forth and praised for ever 
and for ever. But “discussion” of him, at least of one kind— 
manufacture of “systems” out of him, that is to say and all the 
like of it—is rather useless and may more than often be mis- 
chievous. To lay down a dictum in his own manner though 
alas! not with his own power, “Every man who can understand 
or enjoy Blake at all understands and enjoys him in his own way.” 
There is no Guide or Handbook to Blake. In the same words 
discussion of him és useless. 

So let us discuss him, and Mr Burdett’s book on him, a little 
in another kind, whether it be useless or not. For he never 
ceases to be a tempting subject, and it is always amusing to skate 
round holes and climb “pillars.” 

There used to be in English nurseries and schoolrooms of the 
Early and Middle Victorian time a children’s game, based upon 
and intended to stimulate Biblical knowledge, the nature of which 
can be pretty well guessed from its usual title, “Prophet, Priest, 
or King?” Everybody who knows anything about Blake knows 
that he was “Poet, Painter, and Prophet”: and persons of only 
moderate intelligence who have read books about him must surely 
have noticed that the triplicity has rather bothered the authors 
of these books. The artistic specialists have been inclined to regard 
the poetry as at best a secondary matter, if not as merely a sort of 
assemblage of mottoes, “captions,” letterpress to the drawings and 
paintings. The pure—or more or less pure—critics have some- 
times seemed as if they were afraid of being accused of not mind- 
ing their own business if they said much about Blake’s work in 
line and colour: while the propheteers (as we may perhaps be 
permitted to call them) have forced everything—poetry and paint- 
ing both—into the service of creating a “system’—now of 
philosophy, now of religion, now of a mishmash of both for him. 
All three sets (as was, one supposes, inevitable) have endeavoured 
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to weave in and spin out the scanty facts of his biography so as 
to suit their private ends. There are times when Blake-lovers, 
learning that it was apparently a mere chance that he did not 
become a practitioner in music as well, have wondered whether 
they ought to thank Providence or mildly grieve at its ways. It 
would be something to have, if one could have, a sonata cor- 
responding to the Mad Song or “O earth! O earth! return” in 
poetry—to The Ancient of Days or the man who “wants” to climb 
to the moon in picture. But this might involve other sorts of crea- 
tions from the musician and it would certainly involve some very 
terrible matter from those who write about music. Blake as we 
have him though a great treasure and pleasure is not an easy job: 
we do not want more handles for its being made still more difficult. 
Yet one might add even a fourth P to the initials which, in not 
quite such an alarming fashion as when the angel marked them on 
Dante have been ticketed on Blake—in this case the initial of 
Politician. One or two of the commentators, not including our 
present author, have made a good deal of it—things connected with 
it certainly had to do with his curious experiences in Sussex; and 
he no doubt did by a piece of judicious advice save Mr Thomas 
Paine from a good chance of the gallows. As to the merit of this 
last action opinions may differ. But it is certain that he ceased, 
like so many others, to sympathize with the French Revolution: 
and those who have read his poem upon it (which it must be 
remembered very few people had had the chance of doing till quite 
recently) will hardly have found much pure sansculottism therein. 
There is, however, one point, and a very important point, in which 
this little fit of actual political measles in him may be taken right 
profitably with his general character as Poet, Painter, Prophet, 
Philosopher, and everything else, whether beginning with P or not. 
It springs from, and is part of Blake’s unvarying and essential 
hostility to Rule. Whether more education—of which he had very 
little though he had considerable aptitude for it—would have 
directed his efforts of insurgence more happily in other things, as 
it actually did in Poetry and engraving, and as Sir Joshua thought 
it would have done in Painting, nobody can say: and there are 
some people wicked enough to say that in poetry and painting they 
don’t want him improved at all. Providence had supplied him, in 
the Elizabethans, with an incomparable place to revolt to in poetry: 
if our author is right in thinking that his early familiarity with 
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Westminster Abbey Gothicized his tastes in the other art all the 
more glory to “the” Abbey. But Swedenborg and Ossian—who 
more than anything but the Bible (which they went far to neutral- 
ize) served as his tutors in mystical tone of thinking and form of 
writing—might certainly have been exchanged for the better. At 
the same time it is difficult even for the most hard-baked advocate of 
a classical education—and there can be few baked harder than the 
present reviewer—to agree with Mr Burdett in wishing that Blake’s 
culture had been more Hellenic and less Hebraic in Literature, 
more classical and less romantic in Art. In the first place, so ro- 
bustious and even rebellious a nature as his would in all probability 
have rejected it, if the chance had been given. In the second, there 
is just a possibility of the opposition of soil and cultivation result- 
ing in no crop at all, or in featureless and “fushionless” (as the 
Scotch say) stuff of no or little value. But in the third place— 
the most important of all—we don’t want a tamed, and managed, 
and classicalized Blake. There are few greater, and unluckily there 
are not many commoner mistakes than this desire for something 
to be, or even attempt to make it, something other than itself. If 
Blake’s own aspirant instead of setting his ladder to the moon and 
trying to ascend it to the motto-sign of “I want,” had put that 
ladder neatly away in a barn, and taken a walk to the nearest baker’s 
to buy, or turned into the nearest field to earn, his daily bread he 
would have been quite a proper and reasonable, but hardly an 
interesting person. 

To set to credit against this (as some may think) mistake, let 
it be said that Mr Burdett is sound and sensible though perhaps a 
little reticent and gingerly on the all-important in one way, quite 
unimportant in another, question of Blake’s mental condition. His 
conclusion is the pretty certainly right one that Blake was always 
perfectly sane in his actions and responsible for his conduct, but 
that in thought and speech and writing and even exercises of 
manual art he showed symptoms of a state not quite reconcilable 
with ordinary sanity. There is nothing in this that need in the 
least offend any reasonable admirer or even in a sense worshipper 
of Blake: it falls in with the common, and in history and prac- 
tice well justified, notion about the alliance of great wits and 
madness; and it can itself be justified from the patent and certain 
work and the known facts of life without needing the slightest 
recourse to the legend of the Garden of Lambeth-Eden, or making 
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a mystery of the really quite commonplace squabble with the sol- 
dier at Felpham. It is perhaps true that this point of madness 
which at Blake’s first “resurrection” used to be quite a burning 
one, has become much less dangerous: but the change may give 
an excuse for a slight expression of surprise at Mr Burdett’s treat- 
ment of the resurrection, or series of resurrections, itself. A per- 
son just introduced to the subject—and this excellent set of books 
has from the first been intended so to introduce people—might, one 
fears from Mr Burdett’s expressions about the “hundred years” 
since Blake’s death et cetera, fancy that the discovery of him was 
one of the glories of the twentieth century certainly, if not even 
of its second quarter. Of course there has recently been a fresh 
outburst of interest in Blake evidenced, caused, encouraged, what 
you like, by the first careful editing of the Prophetic books; the 
making accessible in completer and cheaper forms of the designs; 
the discussion of the “systems” in and out of England and so on. 
But it is only and barely during the first third of this hundred 
years that he could really be said to be in eclipse or abscondence: 
and he was not completely so then. By the sixties Gilchrist’s 
most unusually full account of his life with specimens of the work, 
and Mr Swinburne’s fulgurous but brilliant and fascinating essay 
had in no vulgar sense almost “vulgarized” Blake. It is fifty- 
three years (more than half the “hundred’’) since William Rossetti 
gave if not a perfect, an extremely useful edition of the Poems: 
and separate editions of the picture-books began to be issued in 
facsimile. Even Messrs Ellis and Yeats’s huge Thesaurus of text 
and comment is a third of a century old and again more also. Add 
many other dealings with, and some exhibitions of his designs, and 
it will not be too much to say that no man not himself a centena- 
rian can say that at any time of his life Blake was even neglected. 

This however may again be said to be a matter of only secondary 
or even less than secondary importance. More exception to the 
generally favourable estimate of the book may be taken to the 
remarks that Blake’s “Writings, exquisite as his lyrics could be, 
rank below his designs” and that as is elsewhere laid down, you 
cannot fully appreciate the poetry of the two sets of Songs unless 
you have before you Blake’s original production of them—hand- 
made and hand-illustrated. It would hardly be a valid criticism 
to say that this is a sort of petty treason to Mr Burdett’s com- 
mission which is to deal with Blake as “a man of letters”: for 
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of course magna est veritas. But it és a valid criticism to say that 
the attitude shows an insufficient appreciation of the relation of 
the arts to each other, and, very specially, of the nature, relative 
and positive, of poetry itself. To say that The Ancient of Days 
ranks above or below the Sunflower couplet, for instance, would 
be, though one does not wish to be uncivil, a mere blunder. The 
glory of the stars is different not in size or “rank” but in kind. 
And though the ornamentation of the Innocence and Experience 
pieces may add to the pleasure derivable from themselves it és an 
addition—a mechanical and separable addition, not a factor in a 
chemical compound developing or creating new quality. It is 
really astonishing how constantly one finds these mistakes about 
poetry. They are not absent of course in the case of the other 
arts: but they are there nothing like so frequent. In fact it is the 
very rarest thing to find poetry criticized as poetry and nothing 
else. If you so take Blake’s poetry you will find that it “ranks 
below” nothing of its own kind except in mere quantity and 
number. In quality and essence it, at its best, never fails: and 
it is a circumstance rather to its credit than otherwise that when 
it is not at its best it is generally not poetry,at all, but little 
above doggerel. His wings either raise him to the empyrean: or 
like those of Baudelaire’s albatross pinion him even in walking. 

To pass to another part of the subject, when Mr Burdett quite 
properly praising Blake’s attitude to Chaucer calls it “his nearest 
approach [ which it certainly is] to orderly criticism” and exclaims, 
“How just and yet how like Blake is the following reflection: “The 
characters of Chaucer’s Pilgrims are the characters which compose 
all ages and nations—as one age falls another rises different to 
mortal sight but to immortals only the same. For we see the same 
character repeated again in animals, vegetables, minerals, and 
men; nothing new occurs in individual existence. Accident ever 
varies; substance can never change nor decay,’” one thoroughly 
agrees with him. But would it not have added to the interest if 
he had pointed out that Blake had evidently been reading an 
author who was still, in his earlier time, quite as commonly read 
as Shakespeare or Milton—that is to say, Dryden? The famous 
passage in the Preface to the Fables which praises Chaucer for 
incorporating “the various manners and humours of the whole 
English nation” which lays it down that “mankind is ever the 
same and nothing is lost out of nature though everything is altered” 
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must almost certainly have been in Blake’s mind when he was 
designing the picture which commemorated the rascality of Cromek 
and which (perhaps excusably) proved too much for the good 
nature of Stothard. But there is no doubt that the Catalogue does 
show in Blake the most curious streaks of criticism and wn-criticism 
—streaks which need not in the least trouble those who take a 
rational view of his rationality—though they may puzzle others, 

Let us therefore give thanks unmitigated and undefiled by any 
rascally comparison with its manifestation in different places, or 
its utilization of different media and methods—for that 
“jdiosyncrasy” of Blake’s which Mr Burdett rightly insists upon, 
but which seems to be in some respects a sort of trouble to him. 
If anybody says to me “But you seem rather to neglect Blake as 
a designer in order that you may extol him as a writer” I pray 
that he may not be punished for his injustice. If pleasures were 
comparable, as they certainly are not, I should say that the pleasure 
given to me by the Mad Song and the pleasure given to me by 
Glad Day were indistinguishable in amount. I can say, that each 
could not be better in its own way. But I know rather more about 
the way in which one of these pleasures is produced than I do 
about the other; my experience of other people’s exploits in the 
one way is far more extensive than my experience of their exploits 
in the other; I will even be so very bold as to say that I can write 
verse which is not absolute doggerel and according to different 
judgements tolerable or intolerable prose, myself; while if I en- 
deavoured to draw an Adam or an Eve the result would be even 
more deplorable than Princess Angelica’s knight’s head and helmet 
before Tomaso Lorenzo (No! it was Betsinda) touched it up. So 
I may speak more confidently and more by choice, of Blake as a 
writer than as a designer. But I can acknowledge little less 
fervency in my admiration of him as either or both. When you 
come to the third division—the philosophy or the etho-cosmo- 
theology or whatever you like to call it—in not the least agreeable 
of slang phrases I own that my admiration “leaves” him, or be- 
comes bare and soon satisfied curiosity with certain resulting or 
appended reflections which it is not at all necessary to particularize 
here. “Take, read, and enjoy; take, look at, and enjoy” is I think 
the command in Blake’s case—and, for once in a way, I do not 
think that either as Poet, Painter, or Prophet he would have 
objected, general objector as he was. 
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THE WHALE-SHIP 


BY CONRAD AIKEN 


EN my mother and father died, the children were dis- 
tributed, for temporary shelter, among various relatives; 
and it was my good fortune to be sent for a winter to the house of 
my father’s cousin, Stanley Bragg, in New Bedford, who had come 
forward with an offer to look after “one male child.” Of course, 
I was at first bewildered by the abrupt change, the removal from 
the tropics to New England, the separation from my brother and 
sister; but on the other hand I had always been fond of Cousin 
Stanley; and his house, which I had several times visited, had al- 
ways seemed to me quite the most beautiful and romantic in the 
world. It stood well back from County Street, concealed by elms 
and huge horse-chestnuts, on a high grassy terrace. On the lower 
lawn (and this had, to begin with, particularly fascinated me!) 
stood a life-sized figure of a stag, cast in dark metal. It looked very 
lifelike, especially when it had been wetted (as frequently in sum- 
mer) by the garden-sprinkler. The garden, behind the house, was 
divided formally into squares by high box hedges which were full 
of spider-webs and superb spiders—the latter I used to tempt out of 
their funnels of silk by twitching a strand of web with a twig; and 
I had the feeling that they used positively to grow] at me. Here 
there was an old-fashioned chain well, like a little latticed house, 
overgrown with honeysuckle, which worked with a crank; and which 
kept up a gentle clinking while from the revolving cups on the 
chain it gushed forth the most delicious water. There were also 
pear-trees, flowerbeds, a wilderness of nasturtiums round the 
pump, and at the end of all, before you got to the barn, grape- 
arbours all across the back wall, so thickly grown that on a not too 
rainy day you could crawl in under the vines and eat grapes in 
shelter. In the stable, of which John was the benevolent king, 
were the two horses which Cousin Stanley kept; a solemn black 
closed coach; a light buggy, for country driving; and, in the cellar, 
apig. On one wall, where the whips and harnesses were hung, was 
nailed a wood-carving of a large heart-shaped leaf. 
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The house itself was a comfortable mansard-roofed affair, with 
a wide “piazza” (on which stood tubs of hydrangeas) and lofty 
rooms in which one had the impression of a good deal of white 
marble. Among its wonders, for me, were the wooden shutters, 
which slid magically out of the walls beside the windows, and a 
great number of small carved objects of jade and soapstone and 
ivory, brought from China and Japan by Cousin Stanley’s father. 
Best of all, however, was the attic, and its cupola. Cupola! | 
remember how strange the word sounded when I first heard it pro- 
nounced by Miss Bendall, the housekeeper, who smelt of camphor. 
It struck me as “foreign” —a Northern word, surely !—and I hadn’t 
the remotest idea in the world how one would go about spelling it. 
But from the moment when Cousin Stanley, stooping a little (he 
was very tall) led us up the dark stairs to the warm wooden-smell- 
ing attic, and then, with triumph (this was several years before) 
showed us the cupola itself, I entertained no doubts as to its fas- 
cinations. Miserable child, who has no cupola for his rainy morn- 
ings! It was in itself a perfect little house, glassed on all sides, 
with a window-seat all around, so that one could sit on whatever 
side one liked and look out to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
Over the slate roofs of houses, one looked steeply downhill to the 
harbour, the bright masts, the blue water, the Fairhaven ferry, and 
Fairhaven itself beyond. Further to the right one saw the long 
red brick buildings of the cotton mills (not so numerous as now) 
and then the Point, and the Bug lighthouse, and the old fort, and 
the wide blue of Buzzard’s Bay. With a good glass, one might 
make out the Islands; or observe the slow progress of a Lackawanna 
or Lehigh Valley tug and its string of black coal barges all the way 
from Fort Rodman to Cuttyhunk; or pick up the old Gay Head 
sidewheeling back from Wood’s Holl, with its absurdly laborious 
walking-beam. 

You can imagine how enthralled I was with all this, and how 
quickly, in my absorption in such wonders, I forgot the separation 
from my brother and sister, and the tragedy—now far off, tiny and 
soundless—which had brought it all about. It soon seemed as if I 
had always lived in New Bedford, with Miss Bendall and Cousin 
Stanley and old John (a perfect stage coachman!) and Mabel, the 
Irish cook, who churned the butter in the pantry. I knew every 
flower and spider in the garden, every branch of every tree, and 
whether it would hold my weight or not; and every picture in every 
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one of the forty-odd bound volumes of Harpers which I used to 
take up with me to the cupola. The great black cistern, which con- 
cealed somewhere a sinister little tinkle of water, was my ocean, 
where I sailed a flotilla of small blue-painted boats provided by 
Cousin Stanley. In the evenings, there was often a game of crib- 
bage with Cousin Stanley or Miss Bendall, or else Cousin Stanley 
would talk to me about ships and shipping—he was a ship-owner— 
and the voyages he had made as a young man. Smoking a crack- 
ling great calabash pipe, he talked rapidly and vividly; so much 
so that I sometimes found it difficult, afterwards, to get to sleep: 
my senses stimulated, my imagination full of sights and sounds. 
It was as a result of these talks that I began, in the afternoons and 
on Saturdays, exploring the wharves for myself. With what a 
thrill I used to start down Union Street, seeing, at the bottom of 
the mile-long cobbled hill, the bright golden eagle of a pilot-house! 
Or how entrancing to discover in the morning, when I looked down 
from the cupola before breakfast, a new four-master coming up the 
harbour, with its dark sails just being dropped! 

The magnificent climax to all this, however, came early one 
Saturday morning—when Cousin Stanley woke me and told me to 
get dressed quickly: he “had a surprise for me.” The big bell in 
the Catholic steeple, a block away, by which I always went to bed 
and got up, was striking five, and it was just beginning to be light. 
What could the surprise be? I had no idea, but I knew better than 
to spoil Cousin Stanley’s delight in it by asking. When I went 
down the stairs, he was waiting for me in the darkness by the door, 
holding one finger to his lips as a sign to me to be quiet. We stole 
out, tiptoed across the piazza, and down the flagged path to the 
gate, where John was waiting for us with the buggy. “To the 
Union Street Wharf, John!” said Cousin Stanley—and instantly I 
was lost in a chaos of intoxicating speculations. Were we going to 
sea? but how could we, without luggage, without even our coats 
or sweaters? . . . The sky was beginning to turn pink as we 
turned from North Street; the city was profoundly still; not a 
sound, except for Betsy’s clip-clop on the asphalt and the twittering 
of sparrows and robins in the elms, where a deeper darkness seemed 
still to linger. But when we turned again, into the foot of Union 
Street, what a difference! For there before us, on the long con- 
fused wharf, was a scene of the most intense activity—a whale-ship 
was being made ready for the sea. 
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Dismounting, we plunged into the midst of this chaos. The 
ship, in which Cousin Stanley owned a share, was the Sylvia Lee: 
she was, he told me, pointing to her crossed spars, a brig, and one of 
the last sailing vessels in the whaling trade. Two gangways led 
aboard her; and along these shuffled a steady stream of men, carry- 
ing boxes, bundles, small kegs, and coils of rope. Cousin Stanley 
moved away to talk with someone he knew, leaving me beside a pile 
of fresh wooden boxes, the very boxes which were rapidly being 
shouldered aboard. Shouts, cries, commands, a fracas of voices— 
how did they manage to hear one another? A man with a brown 
megaphone was leaning over the bow rail of the brig (the white 
bowsprit pointed up Union Street) and shouting “Mr Pierce! Mr 
Pierce!” . . . Where was Mr Pierce? and what was he wanted 
for? and who was the man with the megaphone? The tops of the 
masts were now struck by the sun, and became surprisingly bril- 
liant, orange-coloured, in contrast with the still-sombre wharf and 
the dark hulk of the vessel herself. Seagulls fluttered and swooped, 
quarrelling, around the stern, where a man in a white jacket had 
emptied a pail of garbage. These too, when they rose aloft, entered 
the sunlight and became flamingo-coloured. “Mr Pierce! . . . Is 
Mr Pierce there?” I became anxious about Mr Pierce. What if 
he should arrive too late? It might be something terribly im- 
portant. “Jones! send one of your men up to the office, will you, 
and see if Mr Pierce is there. If he is, tell him I haven’t got my 
papers yet. Atonce!” . . . Where was Jones? I heard no reply 
from him; but there must have been one, lost in the general hub- 
bub; for the megaphone seemed to be appeased. Only for a mo- 
ment, however: it reappeared immediately on the high deck of the 
stern, before the deckhouse. ‘Now then men, make it lively. I 
want those gangways cleared in five minutes. . . . Mr Jones! 
Will you see that the slack in that cable is taken in?’ ...A 
block began a rhythmic chirping in the bow—two men, leaning 
backward, pulled in short, hard pulls at a rope. The pile of boxes 
beside me was diminishing—a dozen, ten, eight, six—condensed 
soup. 

“Well, Billy! Shall we go aboard?” 

This was the moment of Cousin Stanley’s delight, and in reply I 
could do nothing but grin. Was he serious? I didn’t like to com- 
mit myself, one way or the other. 

“Come along, then!’ he added, and led the way to the bow gang- 
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way, which was now clear. It consisted merely of two great planks 
lashed together at the ends, and it swayed, when we reached the 
middle, with a shortening rhythm which seemed disquietingly to 
come up to meet one’s foot in mid-air. In the dirty water between 
wharf and ship a [ot of straw, bottles, and some lemon-peels rose 
and fell, suckingly. I felt dizzy. I was glad to jump down from 
the broad black bulwark to the weatherworn deck. We walked aft, 
and climbed up the short companion-way to the poop. 

“Good morning, Captain! Just about ready, eh?” 

“Mornin’, Stanley. Yep—tug should be here now. . . . There 
she is, too. You haven’t seen Pierce, have you?” 

“Pierce? No. Why?’ 

“He hasn’t brought my—” 

The little tug Wamsutta (old friend of mine) floundered astern 
of us with ringing bells and a sudden up-boiling of foam over her 
reversed propellers. The pilot was leaning out of his little window, 
shouting, a corn-cob in his fist. The Sylvia Lee began swaying a 
little, agitatedly, with creaking hawsers. The Captain turned his 
megaphone toward the Wamsutta and spoke quietly— 

“T’ll be ready in five minutes, Peter. . . . Mr Jones, get your 
men aboard. Has Mr Pierce been found?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s just goin’ aboard.” 

“All right. When he’s off, throw out your gangways, and be 
ready to give Peter a hand. And have some men standing by to 
cast off.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The wharf had suddenly become perfectly silent. A dozen men 
stood motionless, in a group, watching us with an air of profound 
wonder, as if already we had passed out of their lives and become 
something remote, unexplained, transcendental. One of the last 
of the whale-ships! But we were something more than that—we 
were a departing world, the moon taking its first flight from the 
earth. And I felt myself that I belonged to the Sylvia Lee, and 
was at last taking leave of everything familiar, setting forth at 
day-break toward the unimaginable, the obscure, the unattainable. 
Islands somewhere! the Islands of the Blest! or wherever it was 
that old Ulysses went, beyond the Pillars of Hercules—those same 
islands that I still dream about periodically, lying in mid-Atlantic, 
two fair green isles divided by a deep strait, and inhabited by a 
tall race of surpassing beauty. Was it something like this I thought 
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of? The Wamsutta had come puffing alongside, its bell ringing 
twice and then once and then three times; the hawsers were cast 
off and fell swashing into the dirty water; and the Sylvia Lee, 
trembling, began to glide stern-foremost into the breezy harbour. 
The men waved their caps and shouted farewells. “So long, 
Mike! Don’t lose your false teeth!” “Don’t forget to tell Jim 
what I told you!” “So long, boys! We'll be back for the next 
election!” “So long! So long!” . . . Phrases were replaced by 
shouts, and then the shouts by wavings; and as the Wamsutta 
turned us handily about in midstream, and then strode ahead of 
us with easier puffs and lengthening tow-rope, a pandemonium of 
bells and whistles gave us a wild salute. Good-bye, New Bed- 
ford! Good-bye, Acushnet River! We're rolling down to Rio, 
rolling down to the Horn, racing north to the Pole, where the ice- 
bergs grind screaming together and the right whale breaches 
through a sheet of ice and snow! . . . The lighthouse-keeper in 
the “Bug” ran out on his lowest circular balcony and blew his little 
tin fog-horn three times as we passed, and then, waving his arms, 
shouted something unintelligible. He looked very small, and his 
dinghy, bowing on the end of its painter under the balcony, seemed 
no bigger than a peasepod. I felt that I was leaving this too for 
ever; and the gaunt scarred rocks of Fairhaven, which smelt so 
deliciously of kelp at low tide, where I had so often explored the 
salt pools; and Fort Rodman, where the tiny blue sentry crept 
back and forth by the barracks like a toy. Good-bye, good-bye! 
William Demarest is going away on the Sylvia Lee; you will never 
again see him driving on the Point Road, or gathering scallop- 
shells on the salt beach that looks westward toward Padanaram. 
Never again, never again. 

Away on the Sylvia Lee! We had cleared the Point already, 
and now we could glance up the deep inlet that led to Padanaram 
and Dartmouth. Further off, on our starboard bow, lay the low 
green brightening shore of Nonquitt, with its Elephant Rock, its 
Spindle, its rickety little wharf, its mosquitoes, and its bog full 
of red lilies and orchids. I tried to make out the Spindle, with 
its little keg on top of the iron pole, but it was too far away. Fare- 
well, Nonquitt! We are whalers sailing away to perils and 
wonders in uncharted seas! . . . Cousin Stanley suddenly lifted 
me up so that I could see into one of the whale-boats, with its 
rusty harpoons and tub of coiled rope. Mr Jones and the Captain 
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were beside us; and Mr Pierce, who had not gone ashore after all. 

“She doesn’t look very smart, does she?” said the Captain. He 
rubbed a harsh finger on the blistered gunwale. “But there'll 
be plenty of time for paintin’ and polishin’ between here and Val- 
paraiso. . . . I think if you’re goin’ to get some breakfast, Stan- 


“Yes. I suppose we'd better have it. Like some breakfast, 
Billy?” 

Breakfast! a deep qualm opened within me like a kind of marsh- 
flower. I suddenly became conscious of the fact that I was on 
a ship. We went down a steep stairway into the officers’ saloon, 
gloomy and evil-smelling, where a red and pink table-cloth covered 
a long table. At the forward end, the table abutted on a slant 
mast-root which was beautifully encased in varnished and inlaid 
wood, and around which ran a little mahogany tumbler-rack, like a 
verandah. But the smell was appalling! The smell of whale- 
oil, perhaps; which, after years of whale-voyaging, had saturated 
the ship. My gorge rose, and I was terrified lest, on a calm day, 
with no excuse whatever, I should disgrace myself by being sick. 
I sat down gingerly. The idea of eating food became abhorrent to 
me; the bread looked dusty and hard, the corned-beef a thousand 
years old; the dishes, too, were thick and greyish, somehow op- 
pressive. And then, to have corned-beef, and boiled potatoes, 
with their skins imperfectly removed, for breakfast! In a state 
of passive weakness, not daring to move or speak lest the paroxysm 
should seize me, I allowed Mr Jones to give me corned-beef and 
potatoes. Reluctantly, I raised my fork to begin, when the cook 
(the man in the white jacket whom I had seen emptying the pail 
of garbage) put down before me a thick china bowl, full of melted 
butter. Into this he dropped a dull leaden spoon. “Help your- 
self, sonny!” he said. “Whale-oil!” Incontinently, I raised my 
hand to my mouth, and felt myself on the point of giving that 
horrible little crow which is the prelude to disaster. My mouth 
drew itself together—I felt my tongue cold against my cold palate 
—and then I rose and fled. Disgraced! The laughter that fol- 
lowed me up the steep stairway was kindly, however, and as I 
stood again by the bulwark in the fresh wind I forgot that momen- 
tary discomfort in the sheer romanticism of the voyage. Val- 
paraiso! Was it really possible? These sails, which the men 
were now breaking out one by one, and which now gently filled 
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with the following wind, and shifted a little with a settling creak 
of spars long unused, these sails would carry the Sylvia Lee all 
the way to Tierra del Fuego, and round the Horn to Valparaiso, 
What would Union Street seem like then, with its little green 
street-cars? Would the men remember Buttonwood Park, and 
the bears, and the motor-paced bicycle races at the bicycle track? 
Would they talk about these things, or long for them, these things 
which were now so commonplace and real? Would these things 
then seem as distant and incredible as Valparaiso seemed 
now?... 

When at last the sails had all been spread, and the tow-rope had 
been cast off, and the Wamsutta drew away to starboard and 
stopped, her nose pointing toward Cuttyhunk, it was then that 
the greatest moment came. One of the whale-boats was manned 
and lowered into the sea; into this we clambered, Mr Pierce and 
Cousin Stanley and I; and the men pulled away toward the waiting 
tug. The Sylvia Lee hung enormous above us, her sails flapping, 
as we drew out from her shadow; but I now paid little attention 
to the beautiful tall ship, for I had discovered that the whale-boat 
was leaking, leaking fast. In a moment I had to draw up my 
feet. Before we had gone half the distance to the Wamsutta we 
had taken in about four inches of water. Were we sinking? 
Would we get there before we sank? What astonished me was 
the indifference of the men at the oars—they sat with their feet in 
the swashing water and hauled stolidly away as if nothing what- 
ever were occurring. I felt, therefore, that it would be a breach 
of etiquette to comment, or show anxiety, and I scarcely knew 
what attitude to take toward Mr Pierce’s humorous observation 
that it looked “as if they were trying to drown us.” It hardly 
seemed a subject for joking. I was measuring the water, meas- 
uring the gap between us and the Wamsutta; and seldom have I 
experienced such an acute sensation of relief as when we drew 
alongside and climbed aboard in a smell of oil and hot-breathing 
engines. More remarkable still, however, was the fact that the 
men in the whale-boat did not pause to bail out the water—which 
was now halfway up their legs—but at once turned the heavy 
boat about and started back again. How slowly, how laboriously, 
she seemed to creep! By the time they had come up once more 
with the Sylvia Lee her gunwales were only a foot out of water. 
They were safe, however—we saw them climb briskly aboard. 
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And then we saw the boat being hauled up, while one man bailed 
with a pail, flinging great scoops of hollow silver over the side; 
and at once, majestically, with filling sails, the Sylvia Lee bore 
away. The men waved to us and shouted—the Wamsutta blew 
three vibrating blasts of her whistle—and while the ship moved 
statelily southward, we turned and chug-chugged back toward New 
Bedford. Good-bye, Sylvia Lee! Good-bye indeed. For the 
Sylvia Lee was destined to be one of the tragedies of the sea. None 
of the men who sailed away with her ever returned. No one ever 
knew how she was wrecked. All that was found of her, two years 
later, west of the Horn, was the fragment of stern-plate that bore 
her name. 


THE OGRE 
BY ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


I walk among the gardens. 

Do not think 

I cannot guess what once the statues were 
That languish in the hedge, and I infer 
The origin of the deer with their sad eyes. 
I trail my gown along the formal walks 
And in the trees above me hear the cries 
Of clip-winged birds. I do not pick a rose 
For fear of wounded stalks. 


And night by night I lie in my plumed bed 
Lulled to slow sleep 

By the monotonous, the heavy creep 

Of the old ogre pacing overhead. 











STENDHAL 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 


T is Stendhal’s distinction that he dealt with the primary pas- 
sions as later writers have dealt with the secondary ones. The 
central situation in The Red and the Black * and The Charterhouse 
of Parma * could be made into powerful melodrama and yet Sten- 
dhal has brought us to these situations as Henry James might have 
brought us to some odd embarrassment or George Meredith, to some 
social adjustment—by way of analysis. His important people 
have the dignity of tragic characters, and yet we are let know of 
them in their daily lives, and their creator prepared to write about 
them by reading the prose of the Civil Code. 
This distinction belonged to Stendhal because he was at once 
a man of the eighteenth century and a man of the romantic period. 
He was primarily a man of the eighteenth century: he knew the 
world as only the men of the social age knew it—he knew it as 
Casanova knew it—Casanova the writer of the great processional 
novel who has not had enough credit given him as a creative artist 
—he knew the world as no writer has known it since. Since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century we all have been idealists, 
reformers, propagandists—everything except men of the world. 
Now Stendhal, a man in whom the eighteenth-century type of 
mind had survived knew the world: in his books we have the 
writing of a man who possessed the general’s or the statesman’s 
sense of fact: he is like Swift in this respect, and one could imagine 
someone who knew the European world at its centre saying of one 
of his books what Sara, the old Duchess of Marlborough, said after 
reading Gulliver’s Travels, “Tell him that it is the most accurate 
account of kings, ministers, bishops, and courts of justice that it 
is possible to be writ.” This man of the eighteenth century had 
1 The Red and the Black. By Marie-Henri Beyle (De Stendhal). Trans- 


lated from the French by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Two volumes. 12mo. 
288 and 350 pages. Boni & Liveright. $5. 


2 The Charterhouse of Parma. By Marie-Henri Beyle (De Stendhal). 
Translated from the French by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Two volumes. 
12mo. 290 and 343 pages. Boni & Liveright. $5. 
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survived into a time when an elaborate narrative form had been 
evolved and was at his disposal. An epic feeling had been brought 
into the novel. The revolution, Napoleonism, the restoration, the 
attempt of those in power to banish the possibility of another ’93, 
had raised up characters, had created situations that the men of the 
eighteenth century could not think of as possible. And so we have 
this man with his understanding of the world dealing with a society 
that had in it more colour, more drama than the society of the 
eighteenth century had had and having to his hand an entertaining 
medium for its rendering. Many writers in English have been 
compared to Stendhal: Meredith, obviously, tried to write some 
of his novels in the Stendhal way, but Meredith has no inner 
likeness to Stendhal. The writer in English who has most of an 
inner likeness to him seems very remote from him at first glance. 
I mean Jane Austen. Jane Austen had Stendhal’s interest in 
society, Stendhal’s knowledge of society, and she had too what 
Meredith lacks—Stendhal’s power of telling a story. Jane 
Austen is the Stendhal of the village, of Spinsterdom; Stendhal is 
the Jane Austen of Europe, of the young men who cursed them- 
selves for not having been born in time to have been generals of 
Napoleon’s at twenty-five. 

In an often-quoted passage he declared that his novels would 
be read fifty years after his time—that is, about 1880. Does that 
mean that he thought that his people were so abnormal in their 
relation to the time that they would not be understood for fifty 
years? I do not think so. The European ferment, and nothing 
in the characters themselves would postpone, to his mind, the read- 
ing of his books (he had nothing to say about the understanding 
of them) for fifty years. He knew that the people in power 
could think of nothing but how to defend themselves against a 
repetition of ’93. How, under such circumstances, could they give 
time to the reading of books that were books? And there was 
no use in attempting to interest their opponents in serious matters. 
“Excepting only what might bring to his country Two Chamber 
government the young Count felt that nothing was worthy of his 
attention. He parted from Mathilde, the most attractive person 
at the ball, with pleasure because he had seen a Peruvian general 
enter the room. Despairing of Europe, poor Altamira had been 
reduced to hoping that, when the states of South America became 
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strong and powerful, they might restore to Europe the freedom 
which Mirabeau had sent to them.” Stendhal was not interested 
in the debate between Absolutism and Liberalism in Europe; he 
knew it was bound to go on for fifty years: the real question to 
him was this: how can a man in the nineteenth century and in 
European society realize his passions and ambitions? How can 
positive personalities be created? 

All the same, Stendhal’s people must have been puzzling to 
readers of the ’30’s, ’40’s, ’50’s, ’60’s, ’70’s, "80’s, ’90’s. To us 
who have read Marcel Proust and James Joyce they will seem 
externalized, unduly simplified. But the people who read The 
Red and the Black and The Charterhouse of Parma before our time 
must have thought that there was something unaccountable about 
the people in these books. They are men and women of action: we 
know them as we know people in real life—by their conduct; 
Stendhal’s analysis does not reveal the various depths of conscious- 
ness in them. But these characters are so well integrated that we, 
with our present knowledge of analytical psychology, can think 
back to what was in their unconsciousness or sub-consciousness. 
Thus, when Julien Sorel fires the shots at Madame Renal, and 
then discovers how happy he is that she has been left alive, and 
what a small part Mathilde in whose interest the shots were fired 
has in his life, we know what complex has tied this motherless 
youth to the elder woman. Stendhal, naturally, does not always 
come level with this later knowledge of ours. In The Charter- 
house of Parma Clelia makes a vow to the Blessed Virgin that she 
will never look upon Fabrizio. 


“Clelia imagined herself to have been visited with a just punish- 
ment, for having been unfaithful to her vow to the Madonna: she 
had seen Fabrizio so often by candle-light, and indeed twice in 
broad daylight and with such rapturous affection, during San- 
drino’s illness. She survived by a few months only this beloved 
son, but she had the joy of dying in the arms of her lover.” 


Not death, perhaps, but blindness, might have been Clelia’s doom, 
if her creator had been instructed in the effects of such a conflict 
by the psychologists of our day. 

The Red and the Black and The Charterhouse of Parma are 
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Stendhal’s masterpieces. I know that many fervent admirers have 
difficulty in deciding between them. I have no such difficulties: 
I decide at once for The Charterhouse of Parma, and for the reason 
that it is what Balzac, quoting a phrase of Diderot’s, said of it— 
“thickly-foliaged”—it is more “thickly-foliaged” than The Red 
and the Black—far more abundant in character and episode. And 
yet The Red and the Black is a great book; Madame Bovary is a 
great book, and still I do not think I am wrong when I say that 
Flaubert made Madame Bovary out of a piece of The Red and 
the Black. It is sparse in character and episode. Indeed it would 
seem as if a great creator had accomplished it working within very 
narrow limits and using the minimum of material. There is a 
man of twenty-two and there are two women; there is a provincial 
gentleman and an important minister; there are Jesuits and Jan- 
senists; there are happenings in the provinces and happenings in 
Paris. Out of this material a story is made that sums up an epoch. 
For Julien Sorel is post-Napoleonic France: he is a young man 
who has been cheated out of a generalship merely because he was 
born after Waterloo. He should have had a division at twenty- 
five. Instead he has to strive to get preferment through the 
Church. He goes to the guillotine for a crime that he was in- 
capable of committing and that nevertheless he committed; he 
dies because his pride and ambition frustrate his memory and his 
affection ; he dies because he was a young man. In The Red and 
the Black we have what only a very few authors have been able 
to put into their books—a man of genius; Julien Sorel is a man 
of genius who has had no attainment. If we did not really know 
him we could not believe in such a person—he is self-seeking and 
generous, calculating and impetuous; he is a man with nothing 
to learn and yet with the whole of life to learn. Stendhal’s book 
must have created a hundred Julien Sorels in France—how is it 
we have never heard of any of them? Besides a man of genius 
there is also a beautiful woman in the book—Mathilde de la Mole, 
and it is as rare to meet in a book one who gives the impression 
of being beautiful as to meet one who gives the impression of being 
a genius. 

It is hard to say anything about The Charterhouse of Parma 
for Balzac has criticized it and Stendhal has criticized it in his 
reply to Balzac. The beginning is wrong and the end is wrong 
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and Balzac has said so. It should have begun with the battle of 
Waterloo; we should have met Fabrizio for the first time upon 
that lost battle-ground; it should have ended with Count and 
Countess Mosca’s return to Parma. Balzac also said this. What 
follows after the return to the court is not an end to the story; 
it is a hasty sketch for another story that Stendhal did not write 
—a story that might have been entitled Fabrizio and Clelia. In 
The Charterhouse of Parma we have a man of genius who is also 
a man of attainment—Count Mosca—and we have two beautiful 
women: the Duchess Sanseverina exists side by side with Clelia 
Fabio. How superbly Mosca exists! Think of the attempts 
which have been made in our time to create a statesman of genius 
and then think of this statesman of the reaction, this Metternich 
of a petty principality. He is a calculator but he can act, and 
he has passions and affections. He is Prime Minister to a Prince 
whose capital has only forty thousand of a population, and yet 
he makes the statesmen who have been making such a to-do in our 
world seem like amateurs. The Duchess Sanseverina is one of 
these beautiful women who have courage and wit as adjuncts to 
their beauty—a man who has known the capitals of Europe may 
meet one such woman in a lifetime. Clelia Fabio is to me a more 
appealing figure. What a picture is brought up in the few words 
of description that contrast the young girl with the Duchess. 


“Clelia showed herself calm and slow to move, whether from 
contempt of her natural surroundings or from regret for some un- 
fulfilled dream. It had long been thought that she would end by 
embracing the religious life.” 


What can a reviewer say of a story so thickly-foliaged—a story 
that has in it the sort of romance that would make an effective 
movie, and that has, not two or three, but a half dozen characters 
who are as superbly done as in any piece of literature, and that 
is, besides, a chapter of the secret history of Europe? What 
triumph there is in even this last, unintentional effect! The Court 
of Parma is made the microcosm of the political and social life 
of Europe: the people one meets in it are the people who have 
created European art, manners, and policies. There is something 
more to be said about them—it has been noticed by Balzac, of 
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course, and it is as true of The Red and the Black as it is of The 
Charterhouse of Parma—there are no vulgar characters in it. 
Stendhal did not put vulgar people into his books: perhaps that 
is the reason why Balzac could foresee only twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred readers for The Charterhouse of Parma. 

The Abbess of Castro and Other Stories * belongs to Stendhal’s 
minor work: these stories are historical sketches of Italy in the 
sixteenth century, and they illustrate Stendhal’s thesis that in 
Italy one saw passions and not the habit of gallantry. They also 
illustrate the thesis, new in 1830, that perhaps political order is 
not favourable to the development of personalities and of the 
arts. ‘This state of civilization makes morality groan, I admit; 
in our day we have the duel, dulness, and judges who are not 
bought and sold; but these sixteenth century customs were mar- 
vellously well adapted to create men worthy of the name.” Stend- 
hal understood something else about Italy—something which 
practically all who have written in English about Italy have failed 
to understand or have left out of account—the fact that Italy 
is a Catholic country. 

Scott Moncrieff’s translations of Stendhal’s works ought vastly 
to increase the twelve or fifteen hundred readers whom Balzac 
spoke of. These translations, like the translations of the Proust 
volumes, make this French writer’s work part of English literature. 
One reads the volumes published so far without for an instant 
getting the feeling of that artificial language which is the bane of 
translations; that is to say, these important books have been done 
into free, fluent, and distinguished English. 

1 The Abbess of Castro and Other Stories. By Marie-Henri Beyle (De 


Stendhal). Translated from the French by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 12mo. 
269 pages. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 











. enfolding an old 


lady 


By W. C. Williams 


All the fancy things 


music and painting and all that 
That’s all they thought of 

in Porto Rico in the old Spanish days 
when she was a girl 


So that now 

she doesn’t know what to do 
with herself alone 

and growing old up here— 


The green car is green 
but the tag ends 

of older things, ma chére 
must withstand rebuffs 
from that which returns 
to the beginnings 


or what there is, a thin 
clean air, high up, unoffended 
by gross odours— 


A MEMORY OF TROPICAL FRUIT 


The guava you find growing more in the country, like a plum. 
Yes, they eat them raw—they are very good. The mango they plant 
in yards like our apple-trees or peach-trees. I remember there was a 
whole double row of them at Mme. Christi’s along the road leading 
up to the hacienda, the boys coming home from school would pick 
them up from the ground. Then there is the caimito. It is round 
like an apple and bright green but inside it is pure white, like milk. 
Toledo always called me, cara de caimito, because when I was 
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young my face was round like that. The néspero is about the same 
size only it is brown and soft inside—fluffy. They say 


El que nispero come 
y esparrago chupa 
bebe cerveza 

y besa una vieja 


ni come, ni chupa, 
ni bebe, ni besa 


When a child eats the caimito he must be a little careful because 
the inside near the skin sticks all around the mouth all white and 
you cannot get it off, it is like glue. 


Then there is the corazon, red and shaped like a heart and the 
quenepas, small like a plum and green, it comes in bunches and you 
bite it and open it, tac! and suck the inside. It leaves a pit that 
rattles inside the skin when you shake it. There is a bean too, the 
guama, that when you open it has little things like cotton and 
inside of each is the seed. It is very sweet. You take each one out 
and suck it. There is too a grape that grows by the sea, a sea-side 
grape. But it is different from the grapes here. It is more the 
shape of those torpedoes that the children throw down, tac! and 
they explode. They are pinkish and very good. 


We never went in bathing in the sea. What! take off our clothes 
where men could see us! No. Once I remember I went with my 
mother, perhaps at five o’clock in the morning, before anybody was 
up, to bathe. Then we came back before anybody could see us. 
When the Americans went there and went bathing in their suits 
with the men, the people were scandalized but now that there has 
been time for the children to grow up and get used to it—they are 
Americans too! 


When I first knew your father in Puerto Plata, he lived in a long 
low house, what they would call here a bungalow. It was not more 
than from here to the street from the sea. He would go there and 
bathe. Your grandmother would go too sometimes. But there 
were baracutas there. When the little negro boys would be swim- 
ming someone would watch, then there would be a cry, Here comes 
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a baracuta! and everybody would scramble to get on shore. Once 
your father was just going to dive in when he looked down and saw 
one quiet in the water looking up at him and—and waiting. 


Rosita would say, Oh Elena, I wish you would marry Willie. 


BRILLIANT SAD SUN 


EE’S 
UNCH 
Spaghetti Oysters 
a specialty Clams 


and raw winter’s done 
to a turn—Restaurant: spring 


Ah, Madame, what good are your thoughts 
romantic but true 

beside this gaiety of the sun 

and this huge appetite? 


Look! 
From a glass pitcher she serves 
clear water to the white chickens 


What are your memories 
beside that purity? 


With empty pitcher dangling in the sun 
her coarse voice croaks 
bon jor’ 


And Patti, on her first concert tour 
sang at your house in Mayagues 
and your brother was there 


What beauty 
beside your sadness—and what 
sorrow— 














HARLEQUIN. BY PABLO PICASSO 
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MEMORIES 
BY LEON SRABIAN HERALD 


VI (continued ) 


INTER is nearly past. Spring comes. His health will not 

permit him to work in the bookstore any longer. Mr Bur- 
ton the manager, pays him an extra week’s wages and lets him go. 
And yet, arising in him is something which says: “I am Hope!” 
He has avoided his countrymen since his discharge from the army; 
they think him lost. They advertise in the papers to find out 
if he is lost or dead; no one knows. Perhaps some of his relatives 
have survived and have sent him a message. He cannot bear 
to hear from them. He must live. He must cope with life’s 
problems alone. 

One morning just as workmen are stirring from their beds 
something heroic happens—that is, something cowardly. Driven 
out by insomnia a person is going somewhere if another will let 
him. A heroic thing happens or a cowardly thing, and much is 
left unfinished. 

It is Herald looking through the windows of an express office. 
No one is there. “They told me to come early,” he says to himself, 
and tries to see again. As workmen are walking to the place 
where they will find their tools a policeman comes along. He 
looks at Herald. 

“Are you a detective?” asks the man with a club. 

“No,” answers the man without a club, “I am looking to see 
if any one is there.” 

The policeman pauses. “You are a thief; they have been look- 
ing for you!” 

Herald looks at the burly figure and cannot think of anything. 
“T am not a thief.” 

“You are a liar.” 

“You are a liar yourself.” 

“, . . damn fool!” 
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“It is you that are the fool.” 

And workmen that were wont at this hour to crowd to the 
street-cars to hang on to straps, stood each where he was on the 
street as if by command, to watch a puny person pummelled with 
gusto by a guardian of the peace. 

“Come along, you . . . !” called the officer, dragging the thief 
by one shoulder, to a telephone box. 

A patrol came up and two other guardians of the peace took 
the culprit between them—the captor following. 

“God damn wop!” contributed the one on the left. 

The captive did not hear, and for his lack of attention was 
pinched in the side. 

“Dirty deserter!” muttered the one on the right. 

“I am not a deserter,” said the prisoner, showing his button. 

He was taken into the room for detectives and reporters. After 
two hours a member of the secret service came to identify the 
thief who could produce nothing but unintelligibility. He took 
everything from his pockets as he was asked to—papers and note- 
books were all that he had—some addresses and “poems.” 

Having found no satisfactory evidence the officer in plain clothes 
began to whisper to the officer in uniform while the prisoner waited, 
thinking: “Ten o’clock in the morning; take the interurban car to 
Mt Pleasant.” He produced a certain address and looked at it. 
“The farmer will be waiting for you to take you to his place 
ten miles from town.” As it was already after ten o'clock, he 
made a speedy mental excursion, “I take the car; I go to meet the 
farmer and shake hands with him; we drive home on a wagon; 
the home people are glad to have a hired man for the spring work; 
they are discussing him; it seems that they like him.” When he 
waked as if from sleep and looked at the clock, it was twelve. He 
stirred in his seat and tried to command himself. . . . What he 
thought during this space no one knows. Could he think at all? 

He had noticed that after the two officers had whispered to- 
gether, the shoulders of the officer in uniform lost their erectness. 
This in a measure, made waiting bearable, and finally his captor 
nodded to him unaggressively to follow. He jumped up, pride 
and humiliation changing places. Both felt this as they entered 
the captain’s office. The head officer put the case orally by a short 
look at the prisoner’s face and a long look at the policeman. Then 
addressing the captor, told him to make his statement. 
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“Your honour, at four o’clock in the morning I saw him look- 
ing through a window in a manner which aroused my suspicion, 
and when I questioned him he could not give a satisfactory 
answer.” 

The captain to the prisoner: “Tell me about yourself.” 

“I am sick, sir. I have just given up my work in a bookstore 
to goon a farm. I had arranged with the express company to come 
and get my things and send them to Mt Pleasant. . . . I cannot 
sleep, nights; he—he—hit me—on the street; they called me 
coward.” 

“What are you crying for?’ asked the policeman, involuntarily 
troubled. 

Herald was not afraid of the captain’s firm, inflicting voice 
for it was not descending upon him. 

“Why don’t you bring in a convalescent from the hospital? 
Could any one in that condition disturb the peace?” 


The next day he started off with his suit-case and typewriter to 
go to Mt Pleasant, stopping first at a store where on the previous 
day he was to have met a man named Gus. The storekeeper 
had given him the message, and explained that Gus had come, 
had waited for him yesterday, and finally had gone home disap- 
pointed. Now he must walk. It was only ten miles; he might get 
a lift on the way. Still, traffic on farm roads is slow at this time 
of the year. The storekeeper wished him good luck and said that 
Gus was a nice man to work for. 

Never before in America had he walked such a distance in the 
country—country shaken by oncoming spring—rendered mellow, 
with here and there clusters of beaming grass. He could not 
but grin, himself. It was a joy to pull his rubbers out of the youth- 
ful mud. He walked as if someone had told him that somewhere 
in this part of the country, a revelation was awaiting him. Once 
or twice—a dozen times—he yelled. Not words but feeling. It 
was as if someone in him answered somebody else, or something 
else. “I am coming, coming. Coming!” The episode in the city 
now seemed laughable. 

“For Pete’s sake!” exclaimed Gus joyously, “I thought you’d 
never come.” 

“I had some business with the city officials,” said Herald. 

“I see,” Gus answered seriously. 
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Ves.” 

Friendliness is nice, but for one working in the country, food 
is more essential. A dish of oatmeal in the morning is not sufficient 
to saw wood on, until noon. This went on for sometime; until 
one day, the hired man with shaky knees and a shaky tongue, 
said to the farmer, “Could you give me something else besides a 
dish of oatmeal in the morning?” 

Gus flushed, swallowing, and said in a voice akin to that of the 
saw, “Why didn’t you speak up, Leon? We could give you 
plenty of potatoes if you want them.” 

“Could I have bread and butter, and an egg maybe, and some 
milk?’ asked Herald. 

“Eggs are expensive—” 

“I am working for it, though.” 

They kept on sawing. 

The next day the farmer too, ate more than he usually did. 
This set Herald thinking and he discovered that Gus ate two 
breakfasts, two dinners, and a second supper after the regular 
one. With anything like this, one can be tolerant, but there are 
other things. There is the farmer’s wife with blood-shot eyes— 
with an unsatisfied meaning in them. She goes to the barn as if 
to look for eggs—or something else—when the hired man is alone 
there. She talks to him about the city girls and tells him that 
he is caged here, in the country. 

“Uh!” says the hired man, as if he does aot understand. Then 
she goes, somewhat disturbed it seems, and pats the bull in a 
queer way, and goes out. The farmer suspected something of 
this, and one day while the two men were milking, he said: 

“Leon, suppose somebody’s wife wanted to make love to you, 
do you think it would be right? Especially in the country where 
a man is hard-working and can’t keep an eye on things and it’s 
hard to get a wife? Do you think that would be right?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Leon compressing his lips, “why, Gus?’ 

“Nothing. I just wanted to talk it over with you. We are 
both men. We can speak out about things like that, can’t we?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“What do you think about it?’ 

To tease him Leon laughed and said, “It all depends. It would 
be a good thing I guess, if the man took it all right and the woman 
was nice.” 
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“Tt wouldn’t,” said Gus after a long pause, “no matter what 
they were.” 

Gus warned the hired man against many things—not to pay 
too much attention to the neighbours—not to visit them. He said 
they did not know enough. He was himself an agricultural college 
graduate, and even his cousins and his uncle were unworthy to 
associate with. He never had anything to do with them. 

However, the hired man had found out some things—that the 
very contrary was the truth. 

“Do you know why Gus told you that, Len?’ asked the far- 
mer’s cousin Clif. 

“No. Why?’ 

“Well,” he said, “you see that empty house next to Johnson’s? 
It’s my grandfather’s house. You know, people didn’t put money 
in banks at first, they just hid it in the house or in the barn or some- 
where. On his death bed my grandfather called his children. 
When they had gathered ’round him, granpa said to my uncle 
John who was the oldest son, ‘John, there is a sum of money in 
such and such a place in the barn. Go and bring it to me.’ Uncle 
John went to the barn and after a while came back and told my 
grandfather that he had looked everywhere but couldn’t find it. 
Granpa trembled in his bed trying to get up to go for it himself, 
but couldn’t. Then he sent my father and grandmother. But 
they both came back without the money. Well, of course this 
hastened my grandfather’s death. But that’s not the point, for 
he was going to die anyhow. The point is this—about a month 
afterward my uncle went to California, nobody knows why, and 
in three months came back rich. 

“That uncle of mine never sold a dozen of fresh eggs. He 
never threw away a bad egg no matter where or when he found 
it. No wonder he is retired and lives in Washington. His son 
has to do as he tells him to, or lose the land when his father dies. 
He’s done some thievin’ himself. No wonder he never comes 
round our house. All the neighbours know the story, and that’s 
why he tells you they ‘don’t know anything.’ If my father had 
done what Gus’s father did I could go to half a dozen colleges, 
myself. No wonder their land is all tilled and fertilized. You 
just ask my grandmother who lives there in the house with you; 
shell tell you. You don’t know why she lives there. Well, that’s 
a different story.” 
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The nearest town in which to get a hair-cut was eight miles 
from the farm. Gus would not trust Herald with the horse and 
buggy. He gave no reason and wouldn’t go with him. 

“You can take the mule,” he said, “and that saddle. It’s a 
brand-new one. It hasn’t been used since my father used it.” 

“Good,” said Herald, “I had my own horse in my old home. 
Does the mule kick?’ 

“Not that I know of.” 

Apart from its stiff neck, the mule was satisfactory. 

About a month later Herald had saddled it. He had had a hair- 
cut, had bought a supply of cigarettes, and was already a mile from 
town—homeward bound. The mule was galloping. Herald was 
singing. A rattling Ford began to overtake them. The mule 
galloped. Herald stopped singing. The hellish sound was closer. 
He pulled on the reins as hard as he could and shouted—‘“whoa- 
whoa!” The mule’s neck stiffened; the right stirrup came asunder; 
the rein broke in two. He clutched the mule-mane—clipped, 
bristly. The mule kicked; the rider went up and came down, 
arms in the air. The mule leaped over him; its heels hissing past 
his head, shaking sand over his right wrist. How could a few 
grains of sand be so heavy? Dethroned, uncrowned, he looked 
after the ungrateful beast; then as he searched for his hat, he 
found that he was out of equilibrium; his arm was broken. A 
crow’s foot took shape upon his face. The mule had disappeared, 
the Ford also. A farmer picked him up and they travelled along 
until they found the mule grazing victoriously in a pasture. When 
they entered the yard—a crest-fallen Don Quixote, dragging the 
mule after him—the boss met them with a yellowed countenance, 
scared ten times more than the damaged knight. 

Unable to milk the cows that night, the hired man was put to 
tend the horses. He climbed up the haymow, and attempted to 
use the fork with his right hand. It was immeasurably too heavy. 
Putting the handle under his right arm he tried to manipulate it 
with the left arm. By the time he was through, the arm throbbed 
with pain. 

In the evening a disagreement arose because he refused to work 
the next day. This made Gus somewhat “hot.” There was 
much work to be done. A hired man ought at least to work for 
his board and room. To let him eat and sleep in the house and 
do no work was too much; Gus could not afford it. 
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Herald could not do a single thing. “I am not going to sue 
you,” he said, “but I am going to quit.” 

The farmer said after a pause, that his man could stay around a 
few days without working and would be given a raise in wages, 
but the hired man insisted on leaving. The “Missis,” with blood- 
shot eyes, interfered and said a man was simple-minded, who did 
not know how to make use of his opportunities. This, of course, 
made Gus red in the face, and made the hired man laugh. 

The next day Gus’s unworthy cousin, Clif, dashed toward 
Herald to shake hands. “Don’t!” shrieked the behumbled rider. 
Clif burst out laughing. 

“We quarrelled last night, the family and I,” said Herald. 

“T thought something was going on. Our dog howled to beat 
the band,” said Clif. “If you want to stay in the neighbour- 
hood, Jasper down the road there, wants a man. His folks used 
to be one of the best families around here. But now he is all 
alone with a sick wife and a child.” 

With a robin’s egg in his left hand, which he had found on 
the grass and thought of keeping for ever, Herald mounted a 
neighbour’s milk wagon which was on its way to Jasper’s. He had 
many a time passed this house in which Jasper lived, but had never 
seen a soul around it—a yellow-painted large house, well hovered 
over by healthy towering maple-trees. Jasper laughed as if to en- 
courage the new comer and assure him that there was life in his 
house as much as anywhere. 

“Daddy, who is he?” asked little Alice, taking her thumb out 
of her mouth. Jasper pretended not to hear the child and turned 
his back to her. When she tried to catch sight of his face, the 
father turned faster. She tried to run around him but could not 
do it and took hold of his hand, “Daddy! tell me, who is he? 
Please, please,” she said and put her thumb into her mouth again. 

“T don’t know, my little girl.” Jasper laughed and took her in 
his arms. “Ask him, Alice.” 

“Leon, Leon is my name,” was the answer. 

“His name is Lee,” said Jasper. “And tell him Alice, what your 
name is.” 

“A-al-ice,” she said and crowded her thumb into her mouth again 
as if someone might take it away from her. 

Mrs Bley was sitting in her chair in the kitchen. She was 
youthful and on her face there was a strange illumination. Jasper 
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took Lee’s things upstairs to his room and told him he would 
make the bed later. 

“You must excuse me,” Mrs Bley said apologetically when 
they had come downstairs, “if I go to bed. When I see young 
people I feel like going about actively myself. But if my husband 
will help me, I think I ought to go to bed.” No doubt, she thought 
her incapacity might be a burden to those whose bodies carried 
them wherever they pleased to go; or perhaps, to sit immovably 
before a stranger’s eyes, she may have thought, was not such a 
pleasant thing. 

Things were congenial in Jasper’s house. There was no fat 
woman with blood-shot eyes, looking for eggs that were not laid. 
Jasper did the cooking. There was peace and time for meditation 
—to wonder why he should be there on the farm when his thoughts 
were pulling him in another direction. Had he come there to 
die? to go insane? to kill someone? himself? Why were people 
called insane when they had done nothing to justify one in call- 
ing them that? The days got longer and longer, and fast as 
they came, the sun filled them with heat and light. “Life, each 
day, is like the day itself,” thought Herald. Was there not a 
daily sun for daily life? Why could not he fill his life with as 
much warmth and light as there was from the sun, warmth and 
light for each day? 

Mrs Bley had for a long time been afflicted with leakage of the 
heart, and daily her pain was augmented by having to ask for 
things. She preferred to wait on herself, but could not and suffered 
every time she had to ask for anything. Her span of life grew 
shorter. In that large and beautiful house she had been able to 
use the kitchen and the bedroom. Now she could use the bed- 
room only. The haunting emptiness of the other spacious rooms 
was like a ferocious animal which menaced her freedom—a kind 
of devouring irony. 

There was little Alice, her thumb always in her mouth. The 
way she seemed not to obey her mother would have been humorous 
if her mother had not been an invalid, so mournfully afflicted. 
A chorus of chickens invaded the kitchen and the bedroom. Mrs 
Bley asked her little girl to chase them out. “Huh-uh!” grunted 
Alice, unwilling to take her thumb out of her mouth even to say 
what she wanted to say. Then she ran out to her father with: 
“Daddy, you do it!” 
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No matter where he was, Jasper always came, calling out 
“What?” He chased the chickens away and then asked Alice 
if she wanted anything. “Huh-uh,” she said again. 

On Sundays there were no chores. There were only the three 
cows to milk and the horses to take care of, and Jasper was willing 
to do that himself. 

Mt Pleasant is a town with the full aspects of a city—its people 
and buildings—a place to which people from all parts of the 
country came to recuperate, for it had famous mineral springs. 
Herald walked there and back—nine miles each way—to continue 
his singing lessons, for he had heard of a good teacher there. 
These weekly visits not only sharpened the dull edge of farm 
life, but also spurred him on to retrospection. Life to him so far 
had been a game of hide and seek. Seeking, and not knowing what 
he sought, he had strayed from his goal and had found himself 
on a farm. Books were to him as yet, only something to read. 
He was fond of reading, but it had never occurred to him that 
books could contain the master-key with which to unlock the door 
beyond which lies the relation between Man and God. 

One day there was a runaway, for Gus’s team of mules had got 
away from his new hired man. Jasper and Lee were in the barn, 
and heard shouting, “Whoa—whoa—ho-a-oo!” as the team came 
nearer. The young man on the wagon was pulling on the reins, 
but the mules seemed more and more encouraged by his shouts. 
The two men rushed out but were not quite to the road when the 
animals dashed through a neighbour’s garden frightening the 
children. Jasper suggested that they go into the house lest his 
wife be worrying. 

“Gus has a circus man!” Jasper said, jesting about it and telling 
her there was no accident. 

“His mule did not run away from me, not at least while I 
had hold of the reins,” Lee said laughing. The laughter of the 
men like two streams, met as it were in Mrs Bley and became 
a swift current. She laughed twice as hard. But her frame, like 
weak clay, could not withstand such swiftness—so much laughter 
—and before another sun rose she was carried away by the strong 
current. 

After her mother’s death, Alice asked more and more questions. 
Wherever they were, on the steps, on the grass, in the barn, with 
him or following him, she was always asking her father for some- 
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thing to eat, to make her comfortable, for untold other things. 
And all the stricken father could say, was “What?” or “I don’t 
know.” 

A youth was asking the same questions gradually, and with 
more and more earnestness, although there was not even a father 
to answer “What?” or “I don’t know.” But he asked them just 
the same, and his questions seemed as important as the ones Alice 
asked. He began to look for his father and mother in books— 
from which so far, the only answer he had had, and it was firm, 
was “Don’t ask questions!” 

But who can silence a child? Who could silence a youthful 
questioner? Doctors? under whose care his sickness had become 
many, until it was a terrifying hydra? He read on, each book a 
question directed at something, somewhere. The steel wall of 
darkness that was holding answers back from him—that steel wall 
held firm against him even by men—fell, crumbling. The earth 
shook. Light spread before him, upon life and the relation be- 
tween man and man—Man and God—cementing each with the 
other—now close, now one. Out of the earth this time, not from 
the sky, a dove rose, from the earth a voice came, “Thou art my 
Son!” and this voice heard on earth, carved out of an insane being 
a moving monument to love of men. He saw that the earth is 
not a place in which to go insane. How could Paradise be depicted 
but in terms of this earth—a miniature Paradise remodelled and 
enlarged by oncoming angels, as yet men? 

The distance between Jasper’s farm and Gus’s would be to a 
surveyor perhaps a mile, and a judge of age might have thought 
this lad to be no more than twenty. But on Jasper’s farm he had 
gone the distance between a world and a world, between a life 
and a life—chaos and understanding. He went away from Jasper’s 
farm with a lark’s song in his throat—proof against the codes 
of men; he went singing. For the first time in his life he had 
learned what man is—what this world can be in which he had 
been cast aside—a piece of clay. 


The End 
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TO 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


BY HART CRANE 


How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest 
The sea gull’s wings shall dip and pivot him 
Shedding white rings of tumult, building high 
Over the chained bay waters Liberty— 


Then, with inviolate curve, forsake our eyes 
As apparitional as sails that cross 

Some page of figures to be filed away; 

—And elevators heave us to our day .. . 


I think of cinemas, panoramic sleights 
With multitudes bent toward some flashing scene 
Never disclosed, but hastened to again, 

Foretold to other eyes on the same screen; 


And Thee, across the harbour, silver-paced 
As though the sun took step of thee, yet left 
Some motion ever unspent in thy stride— 
Implicitly thy freedom staying thee! 


Out of some subway scuttle, cell, or loft 

A bedlamite speeds to thy parapets: 

Tilting there momently, shrill shirt ballooning, 
A jest falls from the speechless caravan. 


Down Wall, from girder into street noon leaks, 
A rip-tooth of the sky’s acetylene. 

All afternoon the cloud-flown derricks burn, 
—Thy cables breathe the North Atlantic still. 


And obscure as that heaven of the Jews, 

Thy guerdon . . . Accolade thou dost bestow 
Of anonymity time cannot raise: 

Vibrant reprieve and pardon thou dost show. 








TO BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


O harp and altar of the fury fused, 

(How could mere toil align the choiring strings!) 
Terrific threshold of the prophet’s pledge, 

Prayer of pariah, and the lover’s cry— 


Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars, 
Beading thy path—condense eternity: 

And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 


Under thy shadow by the piers I waited; 
Only in darkness is thy shadow clear. 

The City’s fiery parcels all undone, 
Already snow submerges an iron year. . . . 


O Sleepless as the river under thee, 
Vaulting the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod, 
Unto us lowliest sometime sweep, descend 
And of the curveship lend a myth to God. 
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IMPATIENCE OF A PROSEMAN 


BY JOHN EGLINTON 


CURIOUS misadventure befell me as I began to read Mr 

James Stephens’ Collected Poems.’ Mr Stephens, as a poet, 
is for me the author of one particular poem, and hastily turning 
over the pages to read it again, I could not find it. What? I 
began to wonder, has he left out his best poem? and I was already 
searching amid my recollections of the annals of the érritabile 
genus for any instance to match such petulant vanity, when a 
familiar phrase caught my eye: there it was, the first poem in the 
book. Instead of 


“I would think until I found 
Something I can never find, 

Something lying on the ground 
In the bottom of my mind” 


I now read: 


“T would think 
Until I found 
Something 
—I can never find 
Something 
Lying 
On the ground, 

In the bottom 
Of my mind.” 


I must confess that this poem, which has often fluttered into my 
mind like a beautiful moth balanced on its wings of twofold 
meaning, was examined ruefully by me, its symmetry now spread 
over five pages in carefully numerated sections, each section dis- 


? Collected Poems of James Stephens. 10mo. 268 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. $3. 
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membered into the articulations of its tiny organism. Mr Stephens 
should have more confidence in the practised reader: is it possible 
that he does not realize that what gives form to poetry is its own 
internal music? What would have become of Marlowe’s mighty 
line if his publishers had not insisted on printing it in the tradi- 
tional way? Mr Stephens engages in no experiments in Free 
Verse; his metres, even when he calls them minuets and arpeggios, 
are all fairly orthodox; and I gather from the curiously written 
Preface to the new volume that he does not regard Free Verse as 
a legitimate development of lyric poetry. 

He argues that lyric poetry has been “found out,” a phrase by 
which I take him to mean that its capacities are for the present 
exhausted, and that it is unable to cope with the “world-interest” 
of to-day. As if there were any such task imposed upon lyrical 
poetry! That is the task of prose literature, and Mr Stephens is 
probably justified in thinking that “until a norm of experience 
is re-established, prose must do the world’s work.” The lyrical 
gift is in all ages a rare one, and it is a striking thought that while 
the ever-mounting volume of literature threatens to burst the 
confines of one library after another, the number of poems with 
the attribute of finality produced from year to year probably 
varies comparatively little from one generation to another. Thank 
Heaven, we are tempted to exclaim, for this blessed and stand- 
ardizing fact! Progress, if there be progress in poetry, is to be 
looked for not in extreme developments—as in the verse of Gerard 
Hopkins—but in the line of normality, and a new liberation of 
the poetic spirit will probably be the quite simple and inevitable 
result of some new point of view. 

The lyric is a dance of the male and female elements in the 
soul; first the feelings, then the intelligence is caught in some 
rhythmic movement: sometimes a measure centuries old, endowed 
for the moment with new intoxication, sometimes a new and com- 
plicated rhythm, to which the feelings have to accommodate them- 
selves by a special strain. Our poets have for some time begun 
to weary of the facility with which feelings and intelligence 
blended in the old conventional measures: new measures have been 
devised, in which, if one may say so, the masculine element seems 
to dictate the movement, and the feminine to respond without 
entire conviction or self-surrender. I am not referring specially 
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to experiments in Free Verse but to the whole—‘“tempo” is, I be- 
lieve, the word now used, prevalent in present-day poetry. So 
long as there are cultivated people there must be literature, and 
so long as there is literature there must be some kind of poetry, 
but as intellectual conviction has for the most part vanished from 
the world, with its correlative, spiritual passion, we have come 
to look for a new inspiration for poetry, for which I can think of 
no better designation than “impassioned intellection.” A lyrical 
movement in which the feminine element is so subordinate is liable 
to the criticism which, as Mahaffy tells us in his History of Greek 
Literature, was directed against certain lyrical aberrations of the 
Sixth Century B. C., *‘Ovder xpos rov Avvveor, “Dionysus has no part 
in this!” or, as was said by the Orphic poets, ““Though many carry 
the thyrsus, few are the votaries of Bacchus!” 

In the lyric achievements of those god-like youths who, at the 
outset of the nineteenth century, revolutionized the English metri- 
cal system, one feels that there has been a sort of emotional land- 
slide, a shock in which the whole nature of the man has been ex- 
posed in all its profoundly private reactions to life. The emo- 
tion which had the power so to transform the whole nature of the 
poet was so strong that as we read these poets in our youth we are 
ourselves affected similarly. We are still sensible of an over- 
whelming afflatus in the work of Coleridge, Shelley, Keats; to a 
less degree in the Victorian group who followed; and hardly at 
all in poets like Bridges and the crowd of technically proficient 
moderns. Now it is possible to regard these emotional storms as 
something which should not happen: one should see them coming, 
be provided with a technique with which to lay hold of them, and 
never feel as limp as Shelley confessed himself to feel after one 
of these visitations. These first poets of our era, the martyr-poets 
as we might call them, were not thus provided, and possibly the 
only means by which a controlling technique could be discovered 
was by grappling as they did with the heart of nature for those 
rhythms in the achievement of which they foundered. Yes, martyr- 
spirits were these men, who immolated themselves in the conquest 
of new graces and powers for the human soul; and not only they, 
but the great tone-poets have acquainted our souls with new modes 
of exultation, unutterable tendernesses and profundities of mere 
sound. In any thoughtful-looking man you meet in the street 
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may be rolling some repercussion of the harmonies of Beethoven. 
For a long time to come perhaps our poets (living meanwhile 
pleasant, normal, and gregarious lives) will continue to occupy 
themselves as they do at present with metrical experiment, feeling 
after the true Dionysic rhythm in which the modern soul will at 
last find words for its exultations and its claims. 

And one of two things must happen. Either (what seems to me 
more probable) a lawgiver will arise, himself no doubt a poet, 
who will prescribe to poetry its proper sphere, possibly a less com- 
prehensive one than we are for the most part disposed to imagine; 
or out of this new world of rhythmic possibilities some uniform 
metrical system will precipitate itself, adapted to modern require- 
ments. In either case the sphere of poetry will be restricted, and 
the paradoxical result of this restriction will be that poetry will 
have a wider because a more definite appeal than it has at present. 
Of what the nature of this ultimate rhythm and metre will be, 
our souls as yet have no forefeeling. Mr Stephens has some re- 
marks, more or less in this connexion, on blank verse, which he 
pronounces to be “incomparably the subtlest, the greatest instru- 
ment that literary art has evolved” ; and he goes on to say that “the 
matter which can be submitted to this form must be the gravest 
that the mind can conceive, and, naturally, the most intensely com- 
prehended.” “Nothing, in human terms, has been finally uttered 
until it has been said in blank verse, or [this rather spoils the 
definiteness of his statement!] its equivalent in whatever lan- 
guage.” Yet I can hardly imagine that blank verse will ever 
dominate the English-speaking world with the same exciting power 
as that with which the hexameter, for example, dominated the 
Greek world. Blank verse is above all others the organ through 
which speaks the music of meditation, and if blank verse should 
indeed triumph it would mean that the English-speaking world 
had at length entered on a fruitful vein of meditation. 

I have been led to these reflections by stumbling over Mr 
Stephens’ Preface. In many of his poems, besides The Goat- 
Paths, he vindicates the belief (which I share with him) that a 
true music may still be heard in the traditional rhythms. 
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A. D.’S LIBRARY 


BY NATALIE CLIFFORD BARNEY 


OOKS lined the four sides. 
Books closed in the door through which we had entered. 

No plaster walls reflecting shadows. 

Here we should exchange our shade for the definite little shades 
thoughts leave on paper. 

Paper, the mind reader. 

Paper, the virgin of receptivity, the white priestess, had*con- 
fessed all those who now stood bound on the shelf. 

High-backed in-folios gave the impression of organ-pipes. 

Their radiation, vibration, atmospherical stillness, was so in- 
tense that to one who could play collectively on so collective an 
instrument, instantaneous knowledge of their capacity followed a 
look at them. 

They never need be displaced or tried by one who knew how 
not to read. 

To feel what’s in a book is better than to learn it by heart. 

We perceived, from the vantage-ground of so many unopened 
books, that most were written through some disease, an irritation 
in the brain, fermenting ideas that lead to religions and revolutions, 
actioning a maddened strength—for not only individual action, 
but the actions of multitudes had been prepared in these quiet 
places of the mind. 

Few had been emancipated from their organisms—pure secre- 
taries receiving supreme dictates. 

Which, of so many writers, had A. D. preferred?—the fevered, 
the torpid, the consumptive, the consuming, the visionary, the in- 
sane? 

The seeing, the far-seeing, the inspired? 

Those who wrote with their soul, their bile? 

Those who wrote with their blood, or the blood of others? 

Were not these books the imposed ancestors of A. D.’s mind? 
Or had they been chosen after the years of formation—the atavistic 
transmitting of tastes and tendencies, or revealing tastes and 
tendencies already habitual? 

We approached the nearest shelves, where a curious order had 


been kept. 
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The books a little above the eye-level were mostly the books of 
poets—poets who gave off a feeling of their rich blood. 

Above our heads ranged books of superhuman vision—some of 
these joined those poets who saw with the eye of the forehead 
degenerated into the pineal gland. 

Books of thought—inspired thought—were also found in this 
section evolved beyond the ego, having laid self apart, using it 
merely as a scribe of their visions. 

Then came the confessions of lovers and other martyrs, and 
the sentences of ironists who had taught their wounds to smile. 

In opposition to these followed books of cold observation, of 
a realism so exterior that it was more obvious what their authors 
had let slip than what they had captured. 

The novels, treating of the affairs of the heart, at the place of 
the heart. 

Erotic anthologies joined them. 

The “mediums” of modernism were excluded, as mannequins 
of fashion—because an acquired speed can never represent a move- 
ment. Documentary pamphlets and other statistical swindles with 
every fact warped to prove a point—truth, that Might-be, bent 
out of shape to fit a preconceived idea—and encyclopaedias big 
with inexact precisions, and volumes of philosophy, records of the 
successive errors of the human intelligence—were abandoned to 
the level of our feet. 

We were impressed less by the bibliographical rarity of some 
of the books, than by their variety which, though it seemed to 
exclude predilection, betrayed A. D.’s peculiar character by the 
rather arbitrary arrangement. 

Aware of their importance as a mass, only a few detained us by 
their radiance—the generating forces they supplied to others. 

What a lot of printed matter contained within the measurements 
of a body. 

And its influence might extend through as many generations 
as the vices of the blood. 

Such-and-such a book had perhaps called us into existence? 

What books produced you? might be asked as conclusively as— 
Who are your parents? 


The shelved room, the cellular and ribbed organism, were but 
the contribution of a contribution? 
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PARIS LETTER 


May, 1927 


TRONGLY entrenched in a central position, as they have 
been here, since the era of Impressionism, the painters of 
Paris did not suspect that a time would come—as it has now come 
—when they would have to meet competition on the spot, in 
Paris itself. Is it chance, or fashion, or is it to be accounted for by 
some more imperious necessity? In any case, it is now the /Jit- 
térateurs who go in for painting. That is our “latest.” Perhaps, 
through having been so close to literature for twenty years, and 
especially since Cubism, the painters have brought this upon them- 
selves. Only a short time ago, at the Musée Victor Hugo, there 
has been an exhibition of the most important designs left by the 
author of Les Misérables: prodigious hazards in ink and sepia, mys- 
terious landscapes imitating the veins of marble, the grains in wood, 
and spots caused by dampness, drawings which will remain, as it 
were, the obscure notation of poetic and subconscious genius— 
and now amateurs are arguing over the works of Max Jacob. Max 
Jacob, a Jew converted to Catholicism, one of the most curious 
writers of our times, and the most original since Apollinaire, 
began by exhibiting some views of Paris which he modestly en- 
titled “postcards” and which were painted with coffee juice and 
cigar ashes; and now so thorough and eminent a poetess as Anna 
de Noailles, having arrived at the frontiers of verbal expres- 
sion, has crossed over into painting. She has become a portrait- 
painter, the King of the Belgians having posed for her recently. 
Finally, Jean Cocteau is pleased to experiment with a more in- 
timate but less painful and less direct mode of expression than the 
written word. While borrowing some of its methods from Picasso 
and the expressionists, his latest work—like everything which comes 
from the hands of this ingenious and subtle artist—is a repository 
of grace, spirit, and intelligence. The Cocteau exhibits, which 
brought all Paris running a month or two ago, have been classed 
by him as “plastic poetry” in order to relate them to his writings, 
which are a consistent monument to poetry, for Cocteau is primarily 
and invariably a poet. As with his plays and novels, Jean Cocteau 
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introduces his exhibition with a preface, dated Villefranche 1926. 
“Wishing not to write,” he writes, “I had to occupy my hands, 
to tinker with whatever might be lying about in a hotel room. But 
poets can no longer play—death and mystery are too eager to join 
the game. . ..” Made of bits of string, cork, and pasteboard, 
candle-drippings, burning drops of sealing-wax, lumps of sugar, 
materials deliberately trivial, the works of Cocteau might have 
been done by a prisoner who had nothing with which to amuse him- 
self and to express himself but the cotton threads of his sheets, the 
crumbs of his bread, and the saltpetre of his cell. The Orphée, 
constructed of matches, La Téte aux Punaises, and the Tragédie 
Grecque which is made of pipe cleaners and is like the very skeleton 
of a silhouette, were, I thought, an astounding success. 


The largest publishing house in France, the Librairie Hachette, 
which has been celebrating its centenary very gloriously, is now is- 
suing under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace a new quarterly review, L’Esprit International 
(The International Mind) the purpose of which is to place before 
the public critical studies and information of a documentary and 
bibliographical nature, about the great international problems of 
the day. In the first number we find, among other names, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, A. Gauvain, Politis, and there are some magnificent 
pages by the great German novelist, Thomas Mann. About a 
year ago, Mann was invited to deliver a lecture in Paris which one 
might say inaugurated the resumption of intellectual relations be- 
tween the two countries. He spoke on the moral tendencies in 
contemporary Germany. Affected by his sympathetic reception 
in Paris, of which he has since given to his compatriots a brief ac- 
count, entitled Pariser Rechenschaft '—and without touching on 
the delicate question of responsibility for the war—Mann 
compares culture and civilization in profound and conciliatory 
terms. I cannot refrain from quoting one superb passage. After 
having said in substance that Germany was conquered through 
having forgotten, in the interests of imperial romanticism, the 
classicism of Goethe, Mann evokes the author of Faust and writes, 
“The primal powers, the powers of chaos and of the mother earth, 
the generative sources of life, were familiar to him and he took 


1 See page 501. 
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good care never to deny them. He acknowledged them as holy 
without ever consenting to revere them as divine. Divine for him, 
on the other hand, were the powers of day, of light, and of reason. 
An august meeting of mind and nature, on the road which leads 
each of them to the other by reason of reciprocal yearnings—that 
is man. And it is this conception which determined Goethe’s at- 
titude towards romanticism, which was an attitude of disapproba- 
tion.” 


M Armand Lunel, a young writer of the South of France, has 
just given us his best book, Nicolo-Peccavi, a novel dealing with 
the Jews of the Midi. France, which was once a centre of im- 
migration—and is again becoming so—received a large number 
of Jews during the fifteenth century, at the time of their expulsion 
from Spain, who had come here to place themselves under the 
protection of the Pope, then residing at Avignon. These Jewish 
families settled in the small towns of the Rhone valley, and have 
since built up a provincial aristocracy which is genteel, highly re- 
spectable, and disdainful of the “Polaks,”’ the more recent emi- 
grants from Central Europe. Armand Lunel, who like his friend 
the musician, Darius Milhaud, belongs to this milieu, was thor- 
oughly qualified to write this comic tale which he recounts in a 
vivid, animated style reminiscent of Alphonse Daudet. For a back- 
ground he uses Carpentras, in the heroic times of the Dreyfus 
case. Jean-Richard Bloch, who gained prominence around 1910 
with a book of stories, Lévy et Cie., had also approached the Af- 
faire from the provincial and picturesque point of view. M Lunel 
has returned to this same theme, which he has treated in a new 
and very personal manner. 


Passing to a somewhat allied subject: M Robert Dreyfus, child- 
hood friend of Marcel Proust and the author of a remarkable book 
on Gobineau, has just published some very attractive reminiscences 
of Marcel Proust (Souvenirs sur Marcel Proust) which well merit 
the attention of the Master’s admirers. As everyone knows and 
must know in order to realize his full significance, Proust was half 
Jew, his mother having been Mlle Jeanne Weill. And even more 
than half: for it seems that he owed little to his father and al- 
most everything to his mother, whom he adored. From her he 
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inherited his most prominent characteristics—a restless intelligence, 
a morbid sensitivity, and oriental eyes. Thanks to M R. Dreyfus, 
we get an admirable view of young Proust’s first friendships at 
school: R. Dreyfus himself, Léon Brunschvicg the philosopher, 
Daniel Halévy the son of Ludovic Halévy—obvious Israelite affini- 
ties. The very first letter in the correspondence between Proust and 
his friend seems revealing to me, as Proust here passes judgement 
on his professors with a critical acuity, a precocious nonchalance, 
and a tone of equality which are essentially Judaic. Who is later 
to introduce the young student, with his dreams of authorship, 
into the circles to which he so ardently desires entrance? It is 
Mme Strauss, grande dame juive, who was the daughter of Halévy 
and whose first husband had been Bizet, the composer of Carmen. 
When Proust publishes Les Plaisirs et les Jours, who is to secure 
for him a preface by Anatole France? It is Mme Arman de 
Caillavet, née Lipmann, also Jewish. Who is to be Proust’s in- 
timate friend for twenty years if not the composer, Reynaldo 
Hahn? In this connexion I cite from M Dreyfus’ book a curious 
sentence in a letter dating from 1905. The anti-Semitic journal, 
La Libre Parole, having written “that some young Jews, M Marcel 
Proust among them, were dishonouring Barrés,” Proust adds: “To 
rectify, it would be necessary to say that I was not a Jew and that 
I did not want to be.’ Of course, Proust will henceforth fre- 
quent the salons of the aristocracy, like Swann himself, his princi- 
pal hero, and will live in circles where the Jews, in those days 
at least, did not often venture; but just as we see the old Israelite 
reappear in Swann, anti-Semitic clubman, as he ages, so we can 
say of Proust himself, that when his work is finished, the undying 
spirit of Zion has been disclosed. In the light of the Jewish in- 
telligence so corrosive, analytic, and destructive, the vast satire 
of the Temps Perdu and the Temps Retrouvé acquires all its sig- 
nificance. Beneath exteriors often genial, it will be discovered that 
in the last analysis Proust has not spared a single aspect of a society 
which may appear brilliant but is really in full decay, where vices 
and valets are kings. I have only been able to read short pas- 
sages in a curious article which appeared last year under the title, 
Marcel Proust et les Juifs, but I did note a striking remark to 
the effect that the style of Proust, so complex, so crowded, so 
eager to exhaust every possible interpretation and to include all the 
glosses of a single text or a single thought, recalls the style of the 
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Talmud itself; as it also recalls its black despair, its nothingness 
without God, and its relentless acuity of analysis. 

But I have been carried far by this engaging subject, and I 
lack the space to discuss here the new volume of the Bibliothéque 
de Synthése Historique entitled L’Impérialisme Macédonien et 
l’Hellénisation de l’Orient, by P. Jouget, of the University of 
Paris. M Eugéne Marsan, so typically French, our most graceful 
painter of women, has given the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise his 
Chambres du Plaisir, such rooms as one would love to spend the 
night in. M Jean Vignaud, an excellent writer, has published 
a new novel, La Maison du Maltais, depicting the life of a young 
Oriental idler from Northern Africa whom chance has brought to 
Paris. 

In art criticism, M Camille Mauclair to whom we are indebted 
for such beautiful works on Impressionism and the eighteenth 
century, has published a very remarkable Greuze. M Migeon, 
connoisseur of art and one of the best French orientalists, has just 
published his book on Japan which, although it originally ap- 
peared twelve years ago, remains exact and excellent. Last year 
when going through imperial Kyoto I carried this book with me, 
and I found it of the greatest assistance. Finally, I should like to 
call attention to a very good documentary study of the Dutch East 
Indies by M Gabriel Angoulvant—Les Indes Néerlandaises. The 
Congo diary of André Gide not yet being completed, I shall speak 
of it in a subsequent letter. 

Paut Moranp 





Pariser RecHenscuart:' .. . I was to speak next; and applause greeted 
my rising. The audience seemed pleased when I began in French; and there 
was further amusement when, turning to my manuscript, in the middle of 
a sentence I dropped into German. I made known my deepest convic- 
tions—already expressed to others and in essays addressed to the German 
public. Furthermore, I was not rhetorical, preferring the plain truth, 
and urgently affirmed that if the continent should finally be brought 
to a condition of relative unity, we Europeans could have little cause to 
pride ourselves on that account! It would be an instance not of mature 
morality, but of the most primitive enlightenment—in fact of compulsion ; 
for Europe—as has now become only too obvious—will stand or fall as a 


1 Pariser Rechenschaft. Von Thomas Mann. S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin. 
3m. 50. The excerpts here presented are translated by Kenneth Burke. 
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whole. It is this general condition which has made for unification, arbitra- 
tion, and peace, and is gradually gaining preponderance over our many 
passions and prejudices. I said something about those powers of chaos 
which are holy, and those powers of light which are divine; about the imma- 
nent godhead of the ego and the race; and about racial emancipation, uni- 
versality, and social-mindedness, which is another word for democracy; in 
short, about culture and civilization. I spoke on behalf of Germany. What 
a portion of our press chose to report in big type of my scandalous bowings 
to the French, was merely—misrepresentation. I explained that it would 
not be a libel against the German character, but on the contrary would be 
crediting it with a religious function and a special position in history, if one 
should attribute to it a more or less openly recognized leaning towards 
the powers of the unconscious and of pre-cosmic and pregnant darkness, a 
predilection, which makes us Germans true problem-children of life. I spoke 
of romanticism and of its regenerative, revolutionary aspects, mentioning by 
way of illustration the differences which do in fact exist between the Ger- 
man and Western European-American traditions of thought. I made it 
clear that the resistances historically dividing the German temperament 
from what is called democracy were not in themselves reprehensible. I had, 
in preparing my lecture, assumed that it would be pointless to visit Paris 
for the purpose of repeating to the French their own ideas, since they would 
prefer to hear about things German. I particularly stressed the fact that 
European peoples had nothing really new and alien to say to one another. 
The entire complex of Occidental life and thought, I said, was common to all 
nations, and its dialectic was continually manifested both in their relations 
as a group and in each nation individually. It had been absurd, I pro- 
tested to my French audience, to think that Goethe’s people could in all 
seriousness pass for a time as the enemies of mankind—and I gave us 
blame for this to some extent, as we deserved. I discussed the senescence 
of ideas, the degeneration of a romanticism which had temporarily con- 
verted us into hermits and outlaws, and the insipidly romantic policies which 
had characterized the empire of William II. I admitted that I could under- 
stand the universal antipathy which had necessarily resulted when the new 
empire combined romanticism with ‘crass imperialistic tactics until Germany 
had finally come to be pictured as a thoroughly brutal director-general, 
listening to Schubert’s Lindenbaumlied being played for him on an elec- 
tric gramophone—whereupon applause threatened to interrupt, apparently 
from the German side, but I proceeded so rapidly as to stifle it. I con- 
gratulated the French on the growing psychological insight with which the 
question of responsibility is being regarded by them, and could assure them 
advisedly that in Germany the idea of democracy is steadily gaining ground 
— if one takes into account the fact that German thought should never 
have been allowed to get so far out of touch with Western Europe, and 
that no people could hold aloof with immunity from anything with so 
many practical and theoretical considerations in its favour as an organi- 
zation of mankind and a society of nations. In conclusion I spoke on 
behalf of sympathy, calling it the child of Eros and of reason, a kind of appe- 
tite made moral which also goes by the name of kindness. In aiding, I said, 
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to strengthen and consolidate the sympathy between the two great peoples 
on whose good relations the peace, unity, and future of Europe depend, one 
would be doing a service to the highest object of all sympathy, to life itself. 

I sat down and there was applause, especially heart-felt, which continued 
some time after Professor Lichtenberger rose to repeat my words in French. 
I needed to rise in acknowledgement several times. It was a proof of 
friendliness which I could by no means think of attributing to myself or 
my address, understanding its more general significance. 

After he had spoken, Lichtenberger invited discussion, suggesting that 
the audience ask me questions. Things went as usual under such circum- 
stances; no one wished to be first. Even definite enquiries by him failed 
for the time. Then there were a few interpolations, characteristic in their 
uniformity, for they were all actuated by the same restlessness and curiosity : 
how are things with Germany; what is going on in that vast, menacing 
nation across the Rhine? What is its state of mind? Are its intentions 
good? Do all writers there feel as you do? Do its “intellectuals” desire 
to exert an influence on the governmental policies of their country, and have 
they hope of acquiring such influence? Would Germany enter the League 
of Nations? Why would it do so? There was one very strange question: 
“Has Germany confidence in her future?” Perhaps that was not meant 
wholly in good faith. Perhaps I was expected to burst out with the 
announcement that very soon Germany would be in a leading position 
again, “first in the world.” I merely answered that Germany nurtures that 
belief in herself without which no people can exist. I also declared that I 
was far from presuming to speak for all the intellectual circles of Germany. 
That we are a very decentralized nation; that even the intellectual element 
in Germany is decentralized; that German writers are somewhat like 
stylites. However, I considered myself a good German, to a certain extent 
typical. (Polite assent.) So they could with some assurance permit them- 
selves to consider that they were hearing Germany speak through me. 
(“Trés bien.”) As to the influence of intellectual circles upon politics, 
the complete republicanization of Europe would doubtless make such a 
thing easier. And this would apply also to Germany, for whose writers the 
times of the “ivory tower” and of political disinterest were past. Germany 
would enter the League of Nations: not only because she saw that as a 
way of regaining her rightful influence in the council of nations, but also 
for the intellectual and moral reasons which I had tried to indicate in my 
address... . a 

The afternoon’s programme was heavy. First we were to visit the 
Union Pour la Vérité, where I was expected to attend a session being held 
there under the chairmanship of its founder and leader, Paul Desjardin. 
An unpretentious room on the ground-floor of a house in the Rue Visconti. 
On the walls: a bookcase and, facing each other, the portraits of Descartes 
and Beethoven. A long table, covered with printed matter and papers, at 
which Desjardin presides. Benches and chairs occupied by the auditors. 
It gives the impression of a conventicle, the gathering of a band of gentle 
conspirators for good. 

On entering we hear the calm voice of a single speaker. It is Count 
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Coudenhove-Kalergi, who stands facing the chairman at the table, expositing 
his views. We can distinguish the word “Europe.” As he is finishing we 
drop down near Desjardin in the unoccupied places at the narrow end of 
the table. The chairman thanks him for his report, then turns to me and 
addresses me with the aid of a prepared manuscript, accompanying his 
words with delicate movements of the hand. A grey, astute apostle’s head, 
with a mixture of idealism and craftiness which is very attractive. He 
speaks both lightly and seriously at once; to characterize my work he makes 
some happy remarks, half humorous and half in earnest, on the identity of 
person and production; and finally he comes to the subject of Germany 
and France and the “question of responsibility” touched on in my address, 
He expressed himself with all the scepticism, all the will to thought, to 
freedom, and to justice, all the scorn of vulgar simplifications, which I found 
everywhere these days in the sphere in which I had the honour to move and 
which constitute the typical form of French idealism, of French intellectual 
self-respect. This scepticism and purity of the will are all the more meri- 
torious in that they must serve to overcome the obstacles which the memory 
of the invasion and its horrors puts in the way of a free and, as it were, 
unpartisan judgement. In fact they acquire thereby a certain intellectual 
asceticism; and this ascetic tendency to dominate self and senses in the 
interests of freedom and truth, while it also has its element of gaiety and 
irony, may be greatly instrumental in giving these meetings of the Union 
Pour la Vérité their early-Christian character, their air of clericalism and 
of silent resistance to the world. In an essay entitled Esquisse d’une Con- 
ception Psychologique de |’Histoire which appeared in a recent number of 
the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Léon Bopp discusses this subject both as a 
whole and from the exclusively historical standpoint, and explains how it 
is looked upon in intellectual circles. “For some,” he writes, “the French 
revolution is the ‘cause’ of the invasions to which France was subject. While 
for others Germany is to be held responsible for these invasions. Which 
is very much as though I were to wrangle over the following question: If 
I place two unequal weights in the two scales of a balance, does the lighter 
cause the scale in which it lies to rise, or on the contrary does the heavier 
cause its side to sink ?” 

To do full justice to the question of responsibility, Desjardin asserted, 
one naturally could not confine oneself to the days or even the years just 
prior to the outbreak of the war. It would be necessary to go farther and 
farther back, even beyond Napoleon I—and just where should one stop? 
. . » Such doing away with things by thought leads to freedom, to the 
melancholy of freedom, which is the atmosphere of reconciliation. 

And now I too was to speak. Desjardin requested me to do so, adding 
that I might speak in my own language. Very well. If it is to be so, so be it. 
I was not in the slightest prepared, and had no reason to fear losing the 
thread of my argument since I had none to lose. Sitting with folded hands, 
I spun out seven or eight minutes of that chatter which we Germans call 
quatschen, but it was amiably received. In the midst of the most unashamed 
improvising, I suddenly remembered a favourite phrase from Johannes 
Secundus which Goethe had included among his Maxims and Reflections: 
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“vis suprema formae.” I enlarged upon this a little, but in such a chatty 
manner that I was abashed when, after I had lowered my voice decisively 
and leaned back as a sign that I now definitely had no intention of further 
quatschen, a gentle young man arose and said that of course they had 
understood, but perhaps not with the exactitude, not so word for word, as 
the value and importance of what I had said demanded—and so he would 
request a translation. He was applauded. Whereupon I had again to listen 
to my shamelessness, this time in French, repeated by someone who had 
followed me in shorthand: the young Boucher, a favourite student of 
Lichtenberger, unusually gifted, and made for better things. They nodded 
assent to our words. A little conversation ensued. I was given some publi- 
cations, volumes of the Correspondance de ]’Union Pour la Vérité, among 
them several things bearing on Franco-German relations, voices d’Outre- 
Rhin, and a pamphlet which combined a cleverly annotated abstract of my 
essay Von Deutscher Republik with statements by Ernst Robert Curtius and 
by Keyserling. 

Charles du Bos had attended the meeting. We left with him and Lichten- 
berger for the next engagement, a reception by the Union Intellectuelle Fran- 
gaise. But there was time to take a little refreshment beforehand; and while 
Du Bos went ahead to see to things at the Union, we droppd down with 
Lichtenberger for a quarter of an hour or so in front of a little café. In 
front of a café, I say, au coeur de l’hiver, in darkness, wet, and cold. This 
was made possible by a commendable arrangement whereby metal baskets 
with glowing coals were placed on the pavement between the little tables, 
the heat being held in by folding screens. One can sit here in perfect com- 
fort, enjoying his tea and bdrioches in the fresh air and looking into the 
street. And we also walked the remainder of the short distance to the head- 
quarters of the Carnegie Endowment, where the meeting was to take place. 

It is a private mansion which dates from the eighteenth century and was 
purchased by the Endowment two years ago. The scene of action was a 
large room on the ground-floor, larger than the one in which I had spoken 
the day before. After waiting for a short time in an ante-room, Bertaux, 
Boucher, Du Bos, Lichtenberger, and I mounted the platform, where we 
took seats in a row behind the table, two of my companions being at either 
side of me. The meeting was very well attended. Perhaps many persons 
had come who had been unable to gain admission the day before. 

After Lichtenberger’s brief introduction Félix Bertaux arose as the first 
speaker. He talked without effort, skilfully and fluently. While he is 
speaking, his good-humoured homeliness is made still more attractive by a 
characteristically French smile of spirited good-fellowship which we shall 
never imitate, and by the charm of his movements which are likewise more 
national perhaps than personal. Let us admit that such things are not at 
our command, as in his first salutation: “Mesdames, Messieurs . . . [turn- 
ing] et vous, Monsieur, dont nous fétons ici la bienvenue...” It is very 
good that this exists, though beyond us. 

Bertaux tells most engagingly of a visit to my home in Munich. He 
speaks of the old house in Liibeck which is now a book-shop. At a bound 
(hold, hold!) he comes to another house, in Frankfort, on the Hirschgraben. 
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Hold, restrain this flow of words! But since I cannot control his nimbleness 
I sink—with him pursuing the chain of his associations—into my own 
dreams of Frankfort, recalling the house; the mood of its rooms and stair- 
ways; the intimacy of childhood and folk-tale which pervades it; and that 
shock of recognition which I experienced with profound emotion one day, 
when I found myself in that place. . . . Intimacy, love, kinship? Have 
not the children of man often claimed gods and demigods as their rela- 
tives and forbears? Did not Stifter say that he was no Goethe but was 
one of Goethe’s kin? Am I nothing in comparison to Stifter, or am I such 
that I too may dare to entertain, in moments of elation, a sense of kinship? 
And is not this heightened hour such a moment: here in the capital of 
the “sworn enemy,” facing a foreign public, among men who in their own 
language, this French language the analytical tradition and culture of 
which is without parallel among the Janguages of Europe, are discussing 
my existence in terms of friendship? 

Bertaux speaks of social origins, of bourgeois and urban traditions, of 
German republicanism. The French, he said, are inclined to think that 
the German bourgeoisie is new, a thing of yesterday without cultural or 
political past. In reality it is as old as the bourgeoisie of France, its history 
extending back to the Hansa and Diirer’s Nuremburg, although the official 
system of government prevented the French from realizing the fact that 
Germany had always possessed some measure of autonomy, democracy, and 
freedom ; and the German bourgeoisie, for all its cultural conservatism, had 
a reactionary side which came straight from its industriousness, its creative- 
ness, its close concern with the present and the future, with the invariable 
result that after every hundred years or even fifty years, Germany turned 
an entirely new face to the astonished world, having as one of the constants 
of its character a physiognomic versatility before which other nations stand 
incredulous. But there are times when one must believe in this new face 
of Germany, he thinks; it is genuine, even though it has again been 
altered. And now he should like to touch on another form of revolution, 
a form which the bourgeois tradition lifts to a higher plane: he is referring 
to art, “dont chaque poussée est une révolution.” Every artist must 
emerge from his tradition, whatever it may be, and imbue it with new 
hopes and new life. This conviction had sometimes occasioned irony on 
the part of their present guest, who looked upon it as a danger, a menace, 
to the soundness of the traditional structure. . . . But by continuing he 
would be encroaching upon others who intended to speak of this. “Nous 
avons hate d’entendre ce qu’ils en diront.” 

Amid profuse applause, M Maurice Boucher, philologist, essayist, and 
poet, arises at my left. He is tall and blond, and I think what might be 
called the national type. Just how can one be so tall and blond without 
violating in a single trait the stamp of one’s French nationality ?—He 
reads. His speech has literary finish; it is weightier and more delicate in 
thought than the improvisation of his predecessor. It seems as if the young 
homme de lettres might be winning his critical spurs on this occasion. 
Everyone is very attentive. A new talent is being discovered. His diction 
displays that joint precision and depth which is the mark of the born 
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essayist and to which one never quite does justice in translation. “We 
greet you,” he said, “as a writer. And this word combines for us con- 
cepts of serviceability and greatness which transcend all boundaries in the 
enjoyment of common privileges and the shouldering of common burdens. 
Among all those whose business it is to express what they are thinking, 
there is an international and professional solidarity such as unites any 
workmen engaged in the same trade.”—Excellent, my country’s neighbour! 
In the midst of war, under the pressure of emotion, I uttered this thought, 
in the Betrachtungen of which you will soon be speaking.—First Boucher 
mentions the German language, “one of the richest, noblest, and most 
pliant in existence,” and my relationship to it. With precision and depth 
he says things which it would have been quite difficult for me to hear in 
German without loss of composure, though they are made endurable by the 
veil of a foreign idiom, much as with the good Hans Castorp in a certain 
radical conversation of The Magic Mountain. The speaker is getting 
on. He says I was wrong in declaring that my novels were not translatable 
into French because they would seem like monsters. He must protect me 
against myself, or defend French form against certain prejudices. He does 
not believe that any of my books, if their feeling and tone were successfully 
preserved, would seem formless to the French reader. A misunderstanding 
had prevailed here. From that formalistic point of view which is associated 
with Latin-French critical standards, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, Don Quixote, 
Pantagruel, and Candide would be without form. “What we call form, 
now more than ever before, is no such strict tyranny, no such narrowing of 
horizons. It is more analogous to the procedure of a traveller who employs 
his time with discretion, uses his opportunities to the best advantage; and 
while this kind of form does ultimately involve choice, it is no more 
antagonistic in its relation to movement than memory is to life.”—I would 
call to your attention, my dear friend, that the tendency of modern 
aesthetics to deduce the laws from the work instead of measuring the work 
by the laws is anarchic and perilous; but that naturally there can be no 
point of issue between us, when in presenting a definition of French form, 
you evaluate with precision and depth my own form. 

What he has said so far is a guaranty that more good things will 
follow—as they do, in that he now speaks on the merits of hypochondria, 
of brooding, of antithetical doubt. “Did not Schiller divide beauty into 
two parts, solely that he might be able to claim a share of it for himself ?” 
And now it would seem as though, in more fortunate cases, one man pos- 
sessed not only the half of “beauty,” not only “nature” or “intellect,” but 
also a half of the other half along with it. It is mysterious how in- 
tellectual factors will sometimes fall into place with complete exactness, 
of necessity, and with the significance and power of the naive and the 
plastic! Inversely, one may call a writer naive who sees and accepts 
people, his people, as they are, without distorting them through interpre- 
tation. But when they are so selected that definite and desired ideal conflicts 
result from their encounters, this is also something else: it is an inter- 
mingling which may be called either ingenious or fortunate, and it does 
show that neither too much spontaneity nor too much intellectuality is 
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right, and that form is nothing other than fidelity to life governed by the 
will to select and to arrange. 

Fine young man. Things seem to be going my way to-day. I have 
never listened to what was more after my own heart. Detail is tiresome 
without ideal transparency. Art is life in the light of thought. Are we 
in agreement, I wonder? I hear you say that Settembrini, Naphta, Peeper- 
korn, and Chauchat are not puppets and doctrines, but ways of being, and 
that they do not typify individuals, but entire peoples. I hear you add 
that in France my book, the Betrachtungen Eines Unpolitischen, is better 
understood now that they know The Magic Mountain, and I am happy 
because I incline to feel, though perhaps it is an illusion, that when 
artists understand one another, nations must also be mutually in accord. 

Ah, Germany and France! While I was writing the Betrachtungen, this 
young Frenchman, so he is explaining, was going about among the troops 
of his country delivering what were then known as conférences morales. 
One of us was defending “culture,” the other “civilization.” And now? 
If I would not have “culture” looked upon as just so many phrases; if I 
insist that it is a concept of reality arrived at both by perception and 
emotion; if I seek out that phase of humanity in which ideas are purified 
to the minutest particular; if I deny that the mind is a logical phenomenon 
and that it could ever be done away with by verbal jugglery; if my atten- 
tion were trained simultaneously upon the eternal and the rational; if I 
see in man not only a social and a mystical being, not only an originator 
of formal inanimate structures, but also a personality, a whole mass of 
graduated feelings, a mixture of dependence and self-determination; and 
if, finally, I believe the dignity of a man to be gauged solely by the nobility 
of his character: then he would ask me not to think it very strange if he 
said that this is exactly what he and his colleagues had understood by 
the word “civilization.” 

“We were so unfortunate,” he says, “as to have had to probe our con- 
sciences at a moment when history was being controlled by the powers 
of destruction. Misunderstandings arise from an attitude of aloofness. 
Every intellectual system has its centre of gravity. These centres fail to 
coincide, not only nationally, but I am sure, even among individuals in 
one and the same nation. . . . Every event can be interpreted either an- 
tagonistically or sympathetically. I believe that the sympathetic interpre- 
tation is always closer to the truth, but there are times wherein we are 
not free to choose it. It seems as though we were not unhampered even in 
our own minds, as though our deepest conscience, or law of idealism, in- 
duced us to place a negative interpretation upon that which is most precious 
to us, in order that we may affirm it with the greater force.” 

Critical spurs, young man, spurs of the moralist! I have a feeling that 
no one in the room would refuse you them; and so far as I am concerned— 

“Is it not significant that a Frenchman has created the symbolic figures 
of Bouvard and Pécuchet? Passing over Nietzsche, it was Goethe him- 
self who gave Faust’s assistant the traits which are usually associated in 
France with the idea of the German savant. It shows to begin with that 
neither of the two peoples is blind to its own shortcomings. But it shows 
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too that concepts of national psychology, at least in their popular forms, 
must be revised. So long as we put more faith in convention than in reality, 
there is bound to be inharmony. In the midst of war, you said: ‘I cannot 
bear this laying of blame at people’s doors.’” (He repeated the words in 
German, in a delicate, painstaking way—very touching.) “And sheltered 
by this sentence, I would close. Are there, between certain peoples, irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms? Perhaps. But it is quite certain that the character- 
istic virtues of France and Germany tend to draw the two countries to- 
gether. If music is the most perfect symbol of man’s profoundest yearnings 
—in what foreign country has German music found more response than in 
our own? Let us not dream of eternal harmony, let us not be Utopians! 
Harmony is but a preliminary of music; music itself is something dif- 
ferent and greater. Let us attempt to create in life a musical realm—in 
Occidental life at least! Let us fit our individualism into a larger 
scheme! Perhaps we shall succeed in combining both life and clarity, in 
obtaining a communism of interests which enriches, and in reconciling free- 
dom with independence, a contrast which affirms and heightens. Is not 
this what actually we both understand by culture? Your presence en- 
courages us to believe in its realization.” 

Prolonged applause. Charles du Bos is the next to speak, at the right 
end of our line, with his wide, black, typically French moustache, his 
clean-shaven, rather heavy chin, and his emotional dark eyes which often, as 
when he is shaking hands for instance, glance up with a certain fervour. 
His address has something exalted about it, something musical and cere- 
monious, almost priestly. I believe that he is religious—inclined to in- 
tellectual Catholicism. I read recently in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
his study of Riviére, entitled Sur l’Humilité Féconde, the religious note 
in which has aroused some antagonism. But he is a great admirer of 
Nietzsche, for after all he has made a profound study of the German 
mentality and has lived among us. He tells of pre-war Berlin, of his 
Berlin, which was also the Berlin of Simmel and Dilthey, of W6lfflin, Rein- 
hold Lepsius, and Liebermann. He mentions a lecture which I gave there, 
twenty-two years ago, which he, as a young foreigner, had attended. He 
speaks of Tonio Kroger and of Death in Venice. In elevated and vibrant 
accents, he discusses the anomaly of art, insisting that in the artist the will 
to combine, to connect, and to indicate relationships is paramount. He is 
reminded of Flaubert, of Henry James, and of Valéry. He repeats the 
splendid phrase about the “pride, never to be content” which he said 
placed my work with the last of these three. He mentions a love of the sea 
which would also indicate some kinship with the author of the Cimetiére 
Marin. They said that Paul Valéry, de Académie Francaise, was in the 
audience. Well, he made no audible protest. 

Nothing now remained but for Barrés to be brought in, and soon he was 
mentioned. As has been said, things seemed to drift in my direction that 
day. Of whom didn’t I remind someone? Some Frenchmen were struck 
by the fact that I liked to quote Barrés. This should be a frequent practice 
with us; for it would show that German nationalism—recently put forward 
with skill as having its intellectual roots in Heidelberg romanticism—is 
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for all its “chthonic” religiosity, its veneration of night, death, soil, tradi. 
tion, and race, by no means peculiarly German, but as European, as “inter. 
national,” as any other more light-loving counter-tendency; and that it is 
to be found with all its gloomy ingenuity and with a slightly Spanish tinge 
in the originator of the League of Patriots and in the creator of the “esprit 
nouveau” of pre-war days. 

How well and with what fullness of emotion this author on my right, 
towards whom I turn in my chair and who sometimes glances up ex- 
pressively from his text, reads about the tragedy of the man who knew 
perfectly that there are diseases which one must have been through before 
daring to join in the talk of life, who would not permit aesthetic success 
to prevent his “escape” from it into life, who sought still higher planes of 
existence and yet was destroyed before attaining his goal—the shores of 
sympathy... . “Oh la profonde parole, et qui vous échappe avec la 
plémitude de simplicité de ces vérités derniéres qui, parce qu’elles remontent 
au plus intime de l'expérience vécue, viennent enrichir & jamais notre 
trésor spirituel. There is nothing, just at this moment, which better ex- 
presses that which is uppermost in our hearts. To know death yet be the 
friend of life—you have conceived a postulate which serves for us as for 
you.” 

That was all. Lichtenberger whispered something in my ear about a 
word or two still to be said in conclusion. What was one to do? How 
respond to such an outpouring of true gallantry? I rose enthusiastically 
and said things typical of such moments. Indeed, under the emotion of 
the instant, I said a little too much, I suspect. My tongue ran away with 
me; it was the only time when the guardians of our national dignity had any 
ground for complaint. To have the modest contribution of my life 
adjudged with such spirit and friendliness by the representatives of a 
literature to which I was so much indebted for my own education—I should 
feel this to be, I said unreservedly, “the” pinnacle of my life. I should 
have said: “a” pinnacle, since I am not certain what the real summit will 
be, though it ought not to be concomitant with sudden gratitude and’ pos- 
sibly will not be attained in a public hall. A moment later I saw this. Too 
late—the word had slipped out, the “bow” had been made. 

But observe the consummateness of the French! They have tact. Is 
not one sensible of it? Boucher, as interpreter, emended me and translated 
with tasteful inaccuracy, using the indefinite article “un.” He said “un” 
des sommets. 
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the HE scene in which this story is laid is the little Alpine valley 

for of Davos the narrowing end of which is filled so beautifully 

- by the rising peak of the Tinzenhorn. The magic mountain of Dr 

low Thomas Mann’s latest novel, however, is not this towering horn, 

illy the roots of which are the height of other mountains nearer the 

pr plain of civilization, but a symbol for an international sanatorium 

any which also beckons to consumptives from all the corners of Europe. 

life Its magic resides in its power to attract and to retain these sufferers, 

fa who come for a month as a precaution and linger on, till they think 

- in terms of nothing shorter than a season, to die, in one of several 

will traditional forms, at last. In other words this enormous novel is 

0S- a detailed study of sanatorium life, of the routine, the treatment, 

Too the gradual acclimatization, the peculiarities of an imaginary group 

Is of patients in a typical institution, and their gradual, almost imper- 

ted ceptible, segregation in mind and outlook from the workaday 

un” world. It is done with German thoroughness, and at German 
length. It flinches from nothing. It spares you not at all. From 
one point of view it is a clinical treatise, from another a study of 
human reaction to time, from a third of institutional life the world 
over. To read it is as good as having the disease. In fact it is 
better, for you can leave the book for ever, whereas you can leave 
the sanatorium which it describes only to return, if you do not die 
first. 

One rather hopes therefore that the book will not fall into the 
hands of any consumptive who is in the incipient stage of the 
disease, and who looks forward to entering a sanatorium as a means 
of escape from it. For such a one there will be no surprises left. 
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He will know absolutely what is in store for him, and he may well 
be overcome by the prospect of the inevitable. In Dr Mann’s 
novel no one, I think, recovers, and the sense of fatal destiny is 
heightened because even the few visitors, who come to see their 
relatives there, naturally fall into the routine of the place. Per- 
haps they also find the rarefied air fatiguing, and begin to rest like 
the patients. Perhaps, being on the spot, they think it well to be 
overlooked, and, if they are advised to remain for a month as a 
precaution, we know that they too will be drawn into the magic 
circle. The only alternatives are to yield, or, if they are bold 
enough, to flee the next morning. With the proviso that this novel 
is descriptive, and not tendencious, neither for nor against the sys- 
tem that it describes, this is what happens to the hero of the story. 
Hans Castorp, a young engineer, arrives at the sanatorium on a 
three weeks’ visit to his cousin Joachim, who has been a patient for 
some months in the place. We meet Hans on the last stage of his 
long journey from Hamburg, in the stuffy little train that puffs its 
slow way from Landquart into the mountains. He is greeted by 
Joachim on the platform at Davos Dorf, and on the drive from 
the station to the sanatorium his initiation into the unfamiliar 
atmosphere begins. His cousin points out that they never wear 
hats here, that they do not feel the cold which may freeze strangers, 
that shat is the road down which they bring the bodies of the dead 
on sleighs. One should know these things, the young visitor feels, 
in order to be at home in the place. With considerable skill, and 
detail by detail, the physical and mental acclimatization of Hans 
Castorp is described. His three weeks’ stay occupies about one 
third of these two volumes! We follow him throughout the day, 
at his five meals in the luxurious restaurant, at his rest-cures, on his 
walks. We see him invited to buy a thermometer and to “measure” 
like the patients. We watch the discomfort of his physical reaction 
to the air at this altitude. We accompany him on the examination 
for which he asks. We hear the advice of the Hofrat that he should 
stay for a short, but unspecified, time. We share his annoyance at 
the obstinate height maintained by his new thermometer. Finally 
we notice that his sense of time has changed. He begins to think 
in months instead of days. He is under the spell. He is himself 
a permanency. 
The rest of the long story may be outlined briefly before we criti- 
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cize the book. Hans Castorp’s fund of emotions, the form which 
love often takes among consumptives, is deeply stirred by one of 
the women patients. It is not easy to make acquaintances with 
those who sit at a different table, but he makes an almost hysterical 
avowal one carnival night. She startles him by saying that she is 
leaving the next day. Then his cousin too rebels against fate and, 
after a stormy interview with the Hofrat, also goes. They have 
changed places, for Hans now is convinced that he himself ought 
toremain. His rebellion comes later, when, called by the tingling 
life of a sunny winter, he takes surreptitiously, for it is against the 
rules, to ski-ing and is nearly lost in a snow-storm. Later the old 
inmates, true to life, become subject first to ennui and then to 
irritation ; there are “scenes” and scuffles, which culminate in a duel. 
The assistant doctor, who gives psychoanalytic lectures once a fort- 
night to the patients in the hall, becomes interested in one of them 
who is a medium, and our credulity is a little strained by the 
séances over which he presides. At one of these Joachim, who has 
returned (after a breakdown) to die, is successfully “materialized.” 
Fill in these separated moments of crisis with long descriptions of 
the other patients, with interminable discussions by the disputa- 
tious among them on history, philosophy, Masonry, alchemy, 
botany, or whatever happens to turn up; add to these, elaborate 
descriptions of the snow, of pneumothorax treatment, of x-ray 
photography ; enliven them with pictures of numerous death-beds 
and the behaviour of the dying, conclude with the “thunderclap” 
of the war, which breaks the spell and sends Hans Castorp away 
to die on a field of battle, and you will have a very imperfect idea 
of the contents out of which this chronicle is made. 

The word to describe it is conscientious. Local colour is the 
writer’s preoccupation, and it provokes the familiar criticism that a 
mass of well-observed detail, of first-hand information, is interest- 
ing rather than something more. It would probably be impossible 
to assimilate perfectly into an imaginative whole such an array of 
minute facts, but their cumulative effect is considerable, and Dr 
Mann cannot be denied the praise of having accomplished the study 
which he proposed. The score or so of principal characters are 
severally distinct, from the pair of cousins, related but not similar 
in temperament, to the breezy, efficient, but slightly sinister head of 
the sanatorium, who knows his work so well that, in spite of his 
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interest in it, his patients and their behaviour, whether in con- 
valescence or in death, are little more than the repetition of a 
familiar experience. The translation, judged on its own merits as 
an independent composition, appears to be a conscientious reflection 
of the original, which teems in descriptions, reflections, reveries that 
one follows with interest, until an undeniable weariness intervenes, 
The author himself does not obtrude except in his lengthy descrip- 
tions of states of nature or states of health. These are well done, 
but there is such a thing as too much, so that in the end we begin to 
wonder whether the result is imaginatively worth the immense 
pains that have been spent upon it. What, after all, beyond a mass 
of interesting information, have we carried away? Could not the 
book have been pruned with advantage? If Dr Mann’s object 
was to put us personally through the experience of consumption and 
of life in a sanatorium, he has succeeded. Moreover this experi- 
ence, like all others that are true to life, is worth having. But the 
fatal desire to omit nothing has led him to describe in page after 
page the interminable conversations of some of the patients on 
philosophic themes, upon which, at such length, nothing but the 
best is bearable. He would probably reply that he has taken his 
characters from life, and has not offered them to us as anything but 
average donkeys. The answer must be that life and art are not the 
same, and that the boredom, say, of a bore in real life needs more 
than mere reflection if it is not to produce the wrong kind of bore- 
dom in a prose narrative. 

We can, on this very ground, accept the few more unusual occur- 
rences as a necessary relief from the monotony which it is the object 
of the book to impress, but to use the war as a means of climax is 
less convincing since it is an arbitrary way of ending a monotony 
which normally ends with death or a return home. The latter, 
even if the hero must still die, and die with regret perhaps at ex- 
changing his routine, would have been more moving. He might 
complete his circle by making the sanatorium the measure of the 
outside world. The best relief in the course of the narrative is the 
short episode of the visit paid to Hans by his uncle. Hans now 
plays the instructor and watches his uncle under the first influences 
of the spell. The climax comes when, seeking to be like his com- 
pany, the uncle asks the Hofrat at table to explain the process of 
decomposition. He receives an answer so exact and so illuminating 
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that, when Hans enters the old gentleman’s room early the follow- 
ing morning, he finds that the bird has flown! What an escape, 
we cry, and how well the surprise is prepared. Apart from the 
interest of out of the way information on a hundred subjects, this 
is the most human episode in the two volumes. We have learnt 
nothing, but by a stroke of art humanity comes before us in an 
episode. 

If The Magic Mountain comes into the hands of any one with 
no opportunity to visit Davos, the present writer can end with a 
word of consolation. At the very date at which the story is sup- 
posed to open, he was staying with a patient in one of the Davos 
hotels. Not all patients, even when gravely ill, consign themselves 
to sanatoria. The life was pleasant; the patients never discussed 
their temperatures or condition, and except that they lay about they 
did not live in the macabre world that Dr Mann, no doubt faith- 
fully, describes. There was John Addington Symonds’ house to 
visit, and people were interested in a search for an early essay in 
an old Davos periodical that the late Robert Ross, Wilde’s literary 
executor, had commissioned me to find. I do not say that the moral 
is to shun sanatoria. I say only that if you wish to view a sana- 
torium under the microscope you can do so by reading The Magic 
Mountain. It will give you vicariously an extraordinary experi- 
ence that, whatever the reaction of your feelings may be, you will 
probably be glad to have had, and certainly can never forget. 


Osspert Burpett 











THE MARGINS OF INFINITY 


Streets 1n THE Moon. By Archibald MacLeish. 
8vo. sor pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 


N the prologue to his Streets in the Moon, Mr MacLeish tells 
of being wakened, once, by the song of nightingales in the 
garden. And he thought, “What time is it? Time—is it Time 
still?—Now is it Time?’ In these three questions, which are 
really one, lies the dominant theme of the volume. They will lead 
him into philosophy, and sometimes they will involve him in such 
difficult concepts as relativity and the fourth dimension; but even 
in this realm of abstractions, he will not cease to be a poet. Time, 
for him, is more than an intellectual category; it is change, mem- 
ory, death, and frequently a mood which can be expressed in meta- 
phors of no little power: 


“Think that this world against the wind of time 
Perpetually falls the way a hawk 
Falls at the wind’s edge but is motionless— 


Think that this silver snail the moon will climb 

All night upon time’s curving stalk 

That as she climbs bends, bends beneath her— 
Yes 

And think that we remember the past time.” 


Time, for the individual, is a series of remembered impressions: 
“an old man’s face at Morlaix, lifted to the birds,” a child’s hand 
that opened the window to a moth “and let the flutter of moonlight 
in”; or again the memory of “silence waiting in the hall, between 
the doorbell and the door.” Time can be regarded as another 
dimension of living creatures, and the poet wonders how we shall 
bury all these queer-shaped people, these “by time protracted edge- 
wise into heretofore” people, in graves that have only three dimen- 
sions. Time is a progression of events, one which includes death 
as an event like all the others; and white bones continue our end- 
less circuit round the sun— 
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‘“. . . the great curve 
Inscribed in nothing by a point upon 
The spinning surface of a circling sphere.” 


Time, finally, is “a leaning over . . . a kind of waiting”; it 
is a question to which even death—‘“the hand upon the mouth, the 
mask with broken eyes’—provides no answer. Perhaps, the poet 
seems to say, the answer is nothing; and it is probably significant 
that the volume ends almost in pure nihilism. It ends, that is, in 
the description of a circus tent one night when the top blew off, 
and all those thousands of white faces stared up to see— 


“There in the sudden blackness the black pall 
Of nothing, nothing, nothing,—nothing at all.” 


It is rather to be regretted that Streets in the Moon has been 
published so expensively. The carton in which it is enclosed, the 
decorated title-page, the heavy linen paper, the limited number 
of copies: all these may lead to its being classified as a collector’s 
rarity, something which belongs among the first editions with uncut 
pages. They also tend, somehow, to emphasize its faults, which 
are not grave. Some of the images seem derivative, and there are a 
few poems which can be dismissed as decorations; but there are 
others of unusual power, and everywhere the style is admirable. 
The volume as a whole reminds one of thumb-nail sketches, drawn 
skilfully on the margins of infinity; while somewhere in the dis- 
tance, never out of mind, broods that great river of time on which 
the poet, his emotions and philosophy, his books, other books, 
people, and the world which contains them—all are only flotsam. 


Matcotm CowLey 











THE GOLDEN DAY 


Tue Gotpen Day. A Study in American Experience 
and Culture. By Lewis Mumford. r2mo. 28} pages. 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


R MUMFORD writes with precision. He has also a gift 

for titles which are actually explanatory, and for summaries. 

He has written an important book which has been thoughtfully and 

enthusiastically praised by Van Wyck Brooks, Waldo Frank, and 

George Santayana. I am not altogether in sympathy with Mr 

Mumford’s attitude, and in order not to misrepresent him I shall 
quote him to suggest the scope of his book. 

The European, settling in America, continued a process already 
active in Europe, the process of disintegration which began in the 
thirteenth century when the citizen began to measure time, instead 
of keeping his eye fixed on eternity: 


“In America the new order of Europe came quickly into being. 
If the Nineteenth Century found us more raw and rude, it was not 
because we had settled in a new territory; it was rather because our 
minds were not buoyed up by all those memorials of a great past 
that floated over the surface.of Europe. The American was thus 
a stripped European; and the colonization of America can, with 
justice, be called the dispersion of Europe—a movement carried on 
by people incapable of sharing or continuing its past. It was to 
America that the outcast Europeans turned, without a Moses to 
guide them, to wander in the wilderness; and here they have re- 
mained in exile, not without an occasional glimpse, perhaps, of the 
promised land.” 


The pioneer existed in the European mind before he came into 
being in America, says Mr Mumford. He came out of Rousseau, 
among others; and the actuality found a sort of queer counterpart 
in the terror and cruelty of Poe’s fiction. “.. . The pioneer 
experience did not produce a rounded pioneer culture; and if the 
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new settler began as an unconscious follower of Rousseau, he was 
only too ready, after the first flush of effort, to barter all his glorious 
heritage for gas light and paved streets and starched collars and 
skyscrapers and the other insignia of a truly high and progressive 
civilization. . . . So much for an experience that failed either to 
absorb an old culture or create a new one.” 

The Golden Day which came after the pioneer is divided by Mr 
Mumford into several phases. The figure for the morning star is 
Ralph Waldo Emerson for whom “matter and spirit were not ene- 
mies in conflict ; they were phases of man’s experience: matter passed 
into spirit and became a symbol: spirit passed into matter and gave 
it a form; and symbols and forms were the essences through which 
man lived and fulfilled his proper being. . . . To withhold the 
name of philosopher from the man who saw and expressed this in- 
tegral vision of life so clearly is to deny the central office of philos- 
ophy.” For the dawn, the figure is Thoreau: “In short, Thoreau 
lived in his desires; in rational and beautiful things that he 
imagined worth doing, and did. The pioneer lived only in ex- 
traneous necessities ; and he vanished with their satisfaction: filling 
all the conditions of his environment, he never fulfilled him- 
self. . . . What Thoreau left behind is still precious; men may 
still go out and make over America in the image of Thoreau. What 
the pioneer left behind, alas! was only the burden of a vacant life.” 

I find no swift summary of High Noon, the period which is 
focused in the person of Walt Whitman, possibly because Mr 
Mumford, devoted to Whitman, has less that is personal and fresh 
to say of him than of Emerson, Melville, Poe, and the rest. The 
twilight which sets in after Whitman is figured in Hawthorne and 
in Melville, on both of whom he writes briefly and brilliantly. 
After them we are full in the Gilded Age which Mr Mumford 
attacks partly through fiction (Howells) and partly through philos- 
ophy (the chapter is called The Pragmatic Acquiescence) : 


“The Gilded Age tarnished quickly; culture could not flourish 
in that environment. Those who could not accept their external 
milieu fled abroad like Henry James. As for those who remained, 
perhaps the most significant of all was William James. He gave 
this attitude of compromise and acquiescence a name: he called it 
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pragmatism: and the name stands not merely for his own philos- 
ophy, but for something in which that philosophy was deeply if 
unconsciously entangled, the spirit of a whole age.” 


In The Pillage of the Past, I find Mr Mumford influenced by Mr 
Brooks on the subject of Henry James, brilliant on Mrs Jack 
Gardner and her museum, and succinct, but not entirely satisfac- 
tory, on Henry Adams who should have been more of a source book 
and also more of a problem for The Golden Day. The final chapter 
contains a vicious attack on phases of Dewey’s instrumentalism. 
Discussing Santayana, with independence and sympathy, Mr Mum- 
ford had said: “When we are integrated, we grow like the tree: the 
solid trunk of the past, and the cambium layer where life and 
growth take place, are unified and necessary to each other. If the 
pragmatists had read this lesson from history, they would not have 
sunk entirely into the contemporary scene; and if the pillagers of 
the past had realized this truth, their efforts to establish a back- 
ground would not have been so superficial.” 


Through Dewey and Dreiser and others we trace the age settling 
into the mire of the present, missing the power and the glory and the 
kingdom because they have not been sought together—only power, 
with its unstable kingdom and its tarnished glory. 

And then, in a brief envod Mr Mumford mentions a few desirable 
things, cites the names of Sherwood Anderson, Edna St Vincent 
Millay, Eugene O’Neill, and Waldo Frank, and rather surprisingly 
sounds an Allons! to conceiving a new world, in a philosophy 
“oriented as completely toward Life as the dominant thought since 
Descartes has been directed towards the Machine.” I say surpris- 
ingly, not because I think Mr Mumford a romantic pessimist. I do 
find his robustness at times forced, but I think his zest and interest 
are actually dominant qualities in his make-up. The surprise is that 
the final chapter should be so brief, should give so little to go on 
with. 

I think it worth noting that although this study of America easily 
classifies itself in the category of all romantic yearnings for the 
happier past, it does not suffer from the sentimental faults of most 
revisitations. I have said that I am not entirely in sympathy with 
Mr Mumford’s ideas and this must be, essentially, because I do not 
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find the Golden Day so pure, nor the Gilded Age so cheap as he 
does, although it must have been bad enough. In regard to morals 
and manners it is arguable that our present is only a degeneration 
of the Gilded Age, and yet it has its points of attraction. They are 
trivial points, no doubt, and their sum, even, will go only a short 
way to help us to know “what it means to live a whole life”; but 
they exist and if we are not to separate ourselves from the world, 
if we are to live complete lives, not as Thoreau, but in the crowd, 
we can appreciate, value correctly, and subdue to our uses every- 
thing from fast motor cars to quantum theory. 

Mr Mumford’s indifference to superficial America is a mark of his 
seriousness. His whole book is an attack on protestantism and in- 
dustrialism ; his ideal position is that of the humanist. Actually I 
discover overtones of protestantism in him. He cares for unity— 
a classic ideal—with a puritanic fervour. And it happens that 
America is all scattered and diverse, a circumstance which offends 
Mr Mumford so much that in his whole book there is hardly a refer- 
ence to the side of American life which balances, or at least matches, 
the influence of the pioneer. I mean the influence of the immigrant. 
The Golden Day thus becomes the story of the rise and decline 
of the Anglo-Saxon in America; quite possibly that is the central 
episode of our first hundred years as a nation. That it can con- 
tinue to have supreme importance in the second hundred years 
I consider doubtful. If we are to persist and create a culture 
we will have to master the machine, we will have to order our own 
chaos, we will have to create new values; all these things Mr Mum- 
ford makes imperative, with passion and persuasiveness. I think 
only that his terms of reference are not wide enough, that a certain 
urbane catholicism is wanting. But philologically, whatever is 
urbane is regarded with suspicion by Mr Mumford. 





GILBERT SELDES 











THE POETRY OF THOMAS HARDY 


Co.tiectep Poems or Tuomas Harpy. s2mo. 878 
pages. The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


HE collected poems of Thomas Hardy go far to suggest 

the truth of the view that the tragic ways of feeling, though 
less animated than the buoyant, are more alive. It is surely not 
often that one finds in the ranks of the merely affirmative such 
extremity of consciousness, such magnitude and delicacy of senti- 
ence as is implied in Thomas Hardy’s courageous and sombre hon- 
esty of question. 

His greatest sympathies being for life’s most living moments, 
his themes naturally must come from the realms of passion; by 
nature he seems passionately unresigned, scornful of the glassy 
consolations of philosophy, hostile to the machine of the world, 
sleepless in the militance of his pity. Seldom, surely, has char- 
acteristic woman, who is likewise so feelingly alive, had a pro- 
founder sympathizer than Thomas Hardy, or a painter better 
endowed or more faithful to set forth her actualities of being in 
full character and colour. 

To designate the creative emotion of Thomas Hardy as pes- 
simistic seems a meagre description indeed. Pessimism implies an 
acceptance of the world at its worst, with a particular acceptance 
of the inevitability of human frailty. Though Thomas Hardy 
is not an optimist, it would be a misappreciation of the fidelity 
with which he depicts lives laid waste by passion and frailty and 
fate to suppose that he accepts them as the pessimist accepts them. 
He does not. It is not pessimism but compassion ; it is his enormous 
earnestness to exact a “full look at the Worst” that gives pungency 
and tragic point to his large sombre masterpieces of depiction. 
Euripides is cited as the ancient exemplar of the force of pity in a 
great temperament; and one can make no doubt of the force of 
his rebel resolution. So with Thomas Hardy, one should not mis- 
take composure for resignation, or sombreness for surrender. 

Mr Hardy employs the lyric form in two ways: perhaps most 
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numerously he uses it as narrative in small, the history of a heart; 
again, he uses it more purely as the voice of a single feeling and 
moment. It is of the first mode, possibly, that he is most think- 
ing when he describes his poems, which he does more than once, 
as “dramatic and personative”’—“and this even when they are 
not obviously so.” But is he ever dramatic except in the drama 
of the closet, the drama of contemplation? His present lyric 
speakers seem no more detached dramatically from the powerfully 
conditioning regard of their author than the persons of his fiction; 
they are as heavily umbered with the darkness and the fires of his 
general emotional intent. He is not the dramatist, the emotional 
mimic throwing himself utterly into a projected ré/e. He is the 
sympathetic contemplator, seeing life best, and best setting it 
forth in ample views, views coloured with his special feeling, views 
in which the living forms are seen against a background hardly less 
living, hardly less feelingly depicted than themselves. And doubt- 
less it is a main factor in the force of his art that we do not see 
the subjects of his picturing detach themselves ever from their 
created atmosphere; that they rather appear illustriously en bloc 
with the whole dusk wealth of his total affection by life. For this 
reason one cannot but feel that in comparison with the men and 
women of his novels, the persons of his lyrics often appear at a 
disadvantage. They too have their story which is to be told; 
yet it must be told here with but a scant share of that- breathing 
magnificence of setting which only he, working with sumptuous 
sombre tenderness, in the full scope enabled by the novel or the 
closet drama, could give. 

The lyrics in his stricter mode, voicing a single personal feeling 
or moment of expression, seem for the most part poetically superior 
to his semi-narrative poems. In the purer of them he finely in- 
tensifies his prevailing feeling; and these are as beautiful as they 
are characteristic, as for example, First or Last: 


“If grief come early 
Joy comes late, 
If joy come early 
Grief will wait; 
Aye, my dear and tender! 
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Wise ones joy them early 
While the cheeks are red, 
Banish grief till surly 

Time has dulled their dread. 


And joy being ours 
Ere youth has flown, 
The later hours 
May find us gone; 

Aye, my dear and tender!” 


Yet it is difficult in general to describe his sombre power and 
density of feeling as song; its extremest poignance is quiet and 
seems a little stopped in timbre. Is there really much harmony 
between the ultimate singing, the piercing utter purity that we 
look for in lyric poetry, and these dark spreading swells of feel- 
ing? The lyric is intense, not massive. It is made, perhaps, as 
much by the heart’s exclusions as by its takings. To sing to the 
top of singing in one theme, it is possibly needed that one shall be 
insensitive to others, for the moment to all others. But what if 
the heart be pan-aesthetic? And has it not been Thomas Hardy’s 
characteristic preoccupation to be appealed to at large by the sur- 
passing transient loveliness and the pain and cruelty of the entire 
world of life within his ken? The fact, possibly, is that so in- 
specific, so all-mirroring a mood may by its native potency inspire 
powerful emotional utterance, but we are expecting a good deal 
if we expect it frequently to sing to the top of singing. 

The shaped ecstasy, the skilled extremity of the certain lyric 
are things one finds here only with some searching. These serried 
ranks of powerful verse suggest a great emotional vitality; but 
they suggest too, a possible infrequency of that intuitive yet culti- 
vated felicity of choice among moments and means, which, one 
would think, the lyric poet, before all artists, should have; for 
though something, no doubt, can be made of every mood and 
every impression, it is evidently not all such that sweep clear to 
the true flight. And there are here, perhaps, other lyric deficiencies. 
It is not apparent that the lyric talents are identical with the de- 
pictive; nor is it clear that great emotional endowment guarantees 
that the poet shall write infallibly in “the tongue of heaven”; Mr 
Hardy, one is obliged to notice, does not. Where few equal him 
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in force and volume of pronouncement, several pass him in tech- 
nique of utterance. There is that about his rhythm, his vowel 
structure, his diction, his occasionally libertarian idiom which sug- 
gests a not very adept command of the technical resources of the 
art; for many of his verses he appears not overlong to have 
“searched the alphabet for letters soft.” There seem, indeed, to 
be some intermissions in his sense of language; for example, his 
not strictly chastened penchant for coining and compounding words. 
It is a difficult pleasure which the ear can take, if it can take any, in 
such locutions as noonshine, mindsight, scareless, bloomage, worm- 
wood-worded, foredame, phasmal, however skilfully they may be 
fitted in their context ; the somewhat problematical charm of fresh- 
ness which they achieve seems hardly to compensate for their sum- 
mary buffeting of one’s established expectations. And while such 
words no doubt represent the extreme of his licence, the tendency 
of which they are the culmination is perhaps best indicated by 
saying that he is, amid his so keenly sympathetic watch o’er man’s 
mortality, somewhat careless of the possibilities of strict taste, of 
the “ear industrious and attention meet” of that verbal craftsman 
who ought to reside in every poet. 

But whatever a reader may think of the general technical 
qualities of music in these poems, their body and dignity of 
significance as a poetry of humanity and their force of feeling 
are too great to be other than attentively and respectfully received. 
Whoever cares for honesty and courage of view should certainly 
find them in these passages of deep feeling, of which the word 
unflinching, perhaps, is a term more accurately descriptive than 
the word pessimistic. It is easy enough, of course, to find and to 
dwell upon the many moments and poems in which the poet seems 
over-inclined toward the numb nullity of pessimism. But the 
careful-minded reader will hardly feel justified in neglecting those 
other poems, such as “For Life I Had Never Cared Greatly” or 
The Lacking Sense, God-forgotten, Mute Opinion, On a Fine 
Morning, and others, in which an evidently different note is 
sounded; such pieces are not numerous perhaps, but they are 
several. At all events it can be no specious affirmative that shall 
hope to face Thomas Hardy’s dark force, whether that force be 
considered a force of question or one of denial. 


Cuarves K. TrRueBLoop 
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Trumps, A Collection of Short Stories, compiled by the Community Workers 
of the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind (10mo, 348 pages; Putnam: 
$2) is a thoroughly democratic compilation, with Willa Cather’s A 
Gold Slipper seated alphabetically beside Octavus Roy Cohen’s The Lion 
and the Uniform, and with John Galsworthy and Sam Hellman rubbing 
literary elbows. It contains, in general, the second-string work of first- 
string writers and the first-string work of second-string writers. There T 
is ample variety, and even in the stories of minor importance, one finds 
technical skill and sound observation. 


Tue Gotpen Dancer, by Cyril Hume (12mo, 261 pages; Doran: $2) 
veers as sharply away from his second novel as his second did from 
his first; Mr Hume is one of the younger writers promisingly free from 
the sin of complacency. His work is still experimental, but it is not thin. 
Here he celebrates a certain lyric quality which runs like a vein of fine 
gold through commonplace people leading ordinary lives; the poet is 
never quite submerged in the novelist. The Golden Dancer is romance T 
touched with rhapsody. 


Tue Exguisire Perpita, by E. Barrington (12mo, 377 pages; Dodd, 
Mead: $2.50) further extends the author’s growing gallery of historical 
persons dipped in fiction. Here Sheridan and Garrick and the sometime 
mistress of George the Fourth are given a coating of the same confection 
which has previously made the lives of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton 
and of Byron quite palatable to a considerable number of readers. The 
stuff is sweetly stilted and smoothly applied; it presents an adequate R 
picture of the period, and it does no serious violence to the incidents with 
which it deals. 


Desert: A Legend, by Martin Armstrong (12mo, 275 pages; Harpers: 
$2.50) lacks oases. One cannot work up much enthusiasm over it— 
even by irrigation. 


Almost any poem among the Se.ectep Porms or Epitn M. Tuomas, edited 
with a Memoir by Jessie B. Rittenhouse (12mo, 247 pages; Harpers: $2) 
will serve to illustrate the purity and keeping, of her lyric gift; but the T 
sonnets, perhaps, show it most at ease within its range. The poems in 
general bespeak an emotional experience rising naturally into a certain 
fine clarity of song; and this formed fine smoothness does not break, 
but does it not sometimes yield? Of the sonnets, however, this could 
not be said. One might think of Keats, to be sure, in reading the sonnet 

Music, or the sonnet Ephemera, or Frost, or Migration; but one does not, 

in hearing of the moths, those “Candle-elves,” or in seeing “the clover 

toss its purples on the breeze.” One takes such things quite for themselves, 
for they are current gold. 
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Tue CANDLE IN THE CaBin, by Vachel Lindsay (8vo, 130 pages; Appleton: 
$2). Mr Vachel Lindsay seeks to evoke in characteristic rhythms his re- 
sponses to the deeds of Indian heroes and his appreciation of “untamed 
nature.” There is much in his expression which fulfills “the dreams 
of his sleeping passions” and there is still more that betrays sterility and 





ers an absence of “that perfect fidelity to one’s own inward presentation” 
_ without which great poetry is impossible. His pen-and-ink illustrations 
CA have the freshness and originality that one discovers in the drawings 
ion of children. On the whole, this volume will not add to Mr Vachel 
--. Lindsay’s reputation. 

we Tue Psatms, translated by J. M. Powis Smith (8vo, 274 pages; University 
ids of Chicago Press: $3). Such readers as could charge this translation of 


the Psalms with being less sonorous than the King James version, admit 
to caring for sound irrespective of meaning. With a desire to enlarge 


2) our understanding of “the thought and feeling of the original,” Doctor 
- Smith presents decisions of interpretation which must, by their scholarly 
- exactness and stateliness of expression, command gratitude. Appended 
- also are Textual Notes and comment upon the spirit and purpose of the 
Psalter. 

is 

™ TecuNnigue 1n Dramatic Art, by Halliam Bosworth (illus., 12mo, 438 


pages; Macmillan: $2.50) covers a range of topics. “Some actors have 
names which do not sound well for theatrical use. In such cases they 
should change them for the stage.” “The ticking of a clock helps greatly 
to create atmosphere.” “The effect of a turned-up nose can be secured 
without putty.” “The element of the pause pertains mostly to the feel- 
ings...” An exhaustive guide to grease paint, the tricks of acting, and 
so forth. The theories canvassed serve only as introduction to hard facts. 


Reap America First, by Robert Littell (12mo, 389 pages; Harcourt, 
Brace: $2) is delectable shadow-boxing with the Babbitts—even-tempered, 
observant, and well-aimed. Mr Littell’s wit is nimble without being 
self-conscious ; he thinks on his feet. He plays with pet American shib- 
boleths without resentment; his thrusts are gay and cover a wide range 

ae of foibles. Beneath them all is a note of understanding, for the writer 

belongs to the category of those whom he has himself admirably char- 
acterized as “citizens of America who can distinguish her wine from her 
lees, and yet drink down both together.” 


STaeasaspan kf 
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Tue Fart or Rosesprerre and Other Essays, by Albert Mathiez, translated 
from the French by Catherine Alison Phillips (8vo, 249 pages; Knopf: 
$4). This book is likely to be of more interest to a student of the French 
Revolution than to the general reader. Professor Mathiez offers many 
unpublished documents with the avowed intention of presenting Robespierre 
as a “just and clear-sighted statesman who lived but for the good of his 
country”; and so convincing is the evidence he produces that we presently 
come to envisage the young lawyer in this light, this young Arras lawyer 
who announced in 1792 that “Louis must die, that the country may live” 
and who up to his last day “wore knee-breeches and silk stockings.” 
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Criticat Essays, by Osbert Burdett (12mo, 169 pages; Holt: $2). It may 
be recalled that Mr Burdett is the author of that accomplished little book 
on the Nineties called The Beardsley Period. In this present collection of 
essays he displays the same cultured taste, and the same discrimination, a 
discrimination attendant upon reflection. His subjects range from the 
works of Nathaniel Hawthorne to the art of Charlie Chaplin. If his 
admiration for George Meredith and Coventry Patmore seems to the 
present reviewer somewhat exaggerated, this favouritism is atoned for by 
other judgements subtle and accurate. Especially well pointed is the essay 
entitled The Effect of Printing on Literature in which Mr Burdett traces 
the results of the modern accessibility of books upon the art of writing. 
Facetiousness, haste, facile thinking are not to be discovered in these essays. 
Their dignity, perhaps a little Victorian in tone, combined with their liter- 
ary temper should ensure them an appreciative reading among an eclectic 
minority. 





Cornish Granite, Extracts from the Writings and Speeches of Lord 
Courtney of Penwith, compiled by E. C. M. Stuart and E. Satterthwaite, 
with introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (16mo, 207 pages ; Leonard 
Parsons: 6s) is a volume of extracts from the speeches and writings of 
Lord Courtney who, for many years represented South-east Cornwall in 
Parliament. The major part of the book is concerned with problems of 
government. Lord Courtney, in watching the slow shifting of ideas and 
party movements in England, arrived at conclusions with regard to 
fundamentals of government, and his brief, shrewd comments are generally 
illuminating. His philosophy is largely that of Jeremy Bentham; his 
religion, a questioning discontent as it were, with the modern church's 
“accommodation of the religion of Christ to the world.” 


INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 1904-1914, by G. Lowes Dickinson (8vo, 505 
pages; Century: $3.50) is a history of the diplomatic triumphs, each 
more diplomatic than the last, which laid infallible trains to the late 
Armageddon ; the author painstakingly gathered his evidence from the vast 
detritus of official war histories, texts of secret treaties, memoirs of high 
personages, and soon. The tale is very little, one of economic and popula- 
tion pressures, which supply so much of the underlying impulsion to our 
modern slaughters; but it expounds clearly and with all possible historic 
continence, the other sinister axioms of international anarchy that lead 
to war; for example—(1) the two poles about which the psychoses of 
nations revolve are national honour, that is, lust of the prestige that goes 
with power, and the creed that the only right is might; (2) it is incon- 
sistent with national honour—to be defended at what cost soever—to let 
any of one’s neighbours get the best of one in a deal for power; (3) in- 
ternational diplomacy is the trade secret of those few whose business it 
is, and these, if they are not actually criminal, rarely proceed on motives 
that would not be considered in private affairs as either cynical or dis- 
honourable, and usually both; (4) the psychology of peoples from moment 
to moment is largely in the hands of a press whose chief consideration is 
to “sell the paper”; (5) no nation wants war, but all arm for it; (6) 
all armaments are defensive, but the best defence is offence. 
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Ipzats or Conpuct, by John Dashiell Stoops (12mo, 375 pages; Macmillan: 





a $2.25). We have in this book, a comparison of the old ethnic order of 
of Hebrew life, with that of pre-Socratic Greece; a consideration of such 
a moral detachment as is exemplified in Jeremiah and in Socrates; and an 
the examination of Christian and of Socratic inner idealism as enriching ob- 
his jective organized interests. One covets for such books, an exquisite 
the aesthetic simplicity, but would not dwell upon defects, welcoming as one 
by does, the author’s unselfish, thoughtful scrutiny of present problems of 
say behaviour and his conviction that private morality must include the 
ces interests of family, property, and state. 
~ CrvILISATION oR CivitisaTions, An Essay on the Spenglerian Philosophy of 
ere History, by E. H. Goddard and P. A. Gibbons, with introduction by 
tie F. C. S. Schiller (10mo, 245 pages; Boni & Liveright: $2.50). For those 
who have read Spengler this book is unnecessary; for those who have 
not they would probably secure more profit by going to the original publica- 
ord tion of this celebrated philosophic speculator. In the present volume one 
ite, discovers, diluted and synthesized, the same ingenious and ponderous 
urd theory which is to be found in the German’s impressive work, a work 
of the main thesis of which, though incredible to many serious students of 
in history, is yet, in its erudition and method of presentation, so “formidable, 
of lugubrious, and passionate.” 
nd 
to Wuat Is Civitization? by Maurice Maeterlinck, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
lly and others (8vo, 216 pages; Duffield: $2.50). The consensus of this 
his symposium appears to be that civilization is a sort of poor-box—all 
h’s contributions gratefully received. Those of India are enumerated by 
Mr Mukerji, those of Africa by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, those of Greece 
by Paul Shorey, while Maeterlinck fills a couple of chapters as the spokes- 
05 man for Egypt. And Elizabeth Robins Pennell thinks that America’s 
ch contribution is bad manners in the subway. All the papers are competent 
ate and interesting, although it must be admitted that they leave civilization 
ast much where they found it, which is perhaps inevitable and just as well. 
h 
“ Tuinxinc Asout Tuinxino, by Cassius J. Keyser (16mo, 91 pages; 
ur Dutton: $1). With admirable explicitness Professor Keyser defines the 
ric three main divisions of thought—organic, empirical, and autonomous or 
ad postulational. His interest is not in the transformation which thought 
of undergoes as it leaps, shrinks, or crawls crookedly forward under the 
es whip lash of instinct. He is concerned with the organization of knowledge 
n- into verifiable systems, not only in the field of mathematics, but in that 
let of the social sciences as well, nor does he exclude ethics. His brief, for 
in- it is a brief, is in the service of postulational thinking whose history he 
it traces from its first appearance with Euclid up to our present day where it 
es flowers for the first time in abundance. The book is so modest in its 
is- claims, and is written with such clarity, cogency, and toleration that it 
nt can hardly fail to interest any one at all interested in that least appreciated 
is of the arts, namely the art of controlling, and presenting in harmonious 
6) patterns the multiform and diverse concepts of the human intellect. 














MODERN ART 


LTHOUGH Gaston Lachaise has been widely recognized as a 
sculptor of importance these ten years past it is still the 
“might have been” aspect of his career that fastens the attention. 
Those who first made acquaintance with his talent in the Bourgeois 
Galleries in 1918 saw possibilities in the public use of it that are not 
yet realized. They already saw, those early connoisseurs, that 
the “public use,” depending as it usually does upon committees, 
would be difficult, but they little suspected how difficult it was to 
be. Lachaise’s art is not the kind that pleases committees. There 
is nothing pretty about it, nothing light nor reminiscent of the 
fashions of recent years. On the contrary it makes an unusual 
demand upon the spectator. Lachaise’s sculpture, as much as the 
painting of Braque, requires the party of the second part to have 
a sensitive feeling for beauty in the abstract. At least I think it 
is abstract beauty that makes the appeal when the student is 
swayed by an ideal astonishingly different from his own. Lachaise’s 
own feeling in the matter is far from being abstract, it’s concrete 
enough. His ideal female of the species, to come to the point at 
once, is fat. He is so innocent about it, however, so intense and 
certain of his conviction, that I suppose it must surprise him fully 
as much to see the models of the day, dictated by the rue de la 
Paix, as it surprises committees to see what he puts forth himself. 
The actual creative feeling back of his art can be explained inter- 
estingly enough, I suppose, by Freud, but not Freud nor any other 
scientist can explain away the right of an artist to express beauty 
upon his own terms, nor minimize the positive achievements of 
Lachaise in that line. The two big Venuses that I saw in 1918 
and 1920, and which have never yet been put into stone or bronze, 
seemed fat only in the first minute or two of inspection. After 
that they became, and have remained, immensely satisfactory works 
of art, alive and beautiful. In fact I say “fat” only because that 
is the word opposing critics have used. I feel sure that if actual 
measurements were taken they would not be found to be revoltingly 
larger than most of the Venuses that have won the world’s renown 
—=including that one from Milo. That one from Milo, I believe I 
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have already said elsewhere, would not herself stand much chance 
with the officials of to-day, being more, I am persuaded, a product 
of the fields than of the town, and committees are exclusively town. 
It is not anyway so much a question of bulk, with Lachaise, as a 
certain largeness in scale. There was something in those two 
Venuses that started most of Lachaise’s friends to imagining the 
new Statues to Liberty that he would be doing, the statues in scale 
to the new architecture. Here, at last, they all thought, is the 
man for the New York job—but the nearest he ever came to it was 
the design for the allegorical figure in the new Telephone Build- 
ing,’ a design afterward rejected, it was said, because it was thought 
the public would fear “that” was the reason for the increase in the 
cost of telephone calls. A hideous charge against New Yorkers, 
if true. But of course it is not true—merely bad psychology—for 
even the dullest New Yorkers know that one statue in a vestibule 
would not appreciably affect telephone charges. But the failure 
of the telephone people to see the chance to do a really gracious 
act for their subscribers was only a minor tragedy compared with 
the packing away into store-houses of the two plaster Venuses and 
the halting of Lachaise in the production of things on the grand 
scale. That is the real accusation against the times we live in and 
against the state of art-patronage in America in particular. There 
is no rich person, apparently, with sufficient feeling for serious art 
to wish to do something handsome for the age in the way of monu- 
mental sculpture. There is no public place in New York that the 
people themselves yearn to see decorated. What is the use in 
attempting an ornament for a “place” or a public square that is 
always in process of change? Were there one spot in the Metrop- 
olis that positively called for sculpture, one of the usual “publicity 
campaigns” might be undertaken for Lachaise and “the people,” 
always docile in the long run, might be induced to subscribe the 
necessary funds. But since there is no such spot the only alterna- 
tive is to wait as patiently as possible for the miracle that is to 
produce it—city control of architecture must arrive sometime—and 
to keep Lachaise groomed against the day. 

But I prolong the lugubrious note unduly. The grooming pro- 
cess has in itself produced a series of noble portraits, an imposing 
piece of garden sculpture, and a host of small bronzes, and when 


? Reproduced in Tue Dia, December, 1922. 
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these things were recently shown in the Intimate Gallery, none mar- 
velled at them more greatly than Lachaise’s fellow sculptors. The 
voice of criticism was not raised at all. There was nothing but 
praise; and gratification for the way in which the sculptures ex- 
plained each other. There had been some astonishment expressed 
at the first portraits, shown singly, for in them, as in everything 
else, Lachaise had shown a largeness of spirit that suggested he had 
been thinking inwardly of niches in the Escorial or some other such 
vast edifice, and that again patrons would have to do some tearing 
down and re-building—as for the two regretted Venuses—before 
the busts could be employed. But owing merely to a little matter 
of sympathy in the arrangement, the Intimate Gallery was able to 
dissipate this fear, and to relate all the busts and ornamental pieces 
so perfectly that all thought of sizes vanished. If miracles have 
been slow in coming to Lachaise, this at least was one, for the 
Intimate Gallery is as tiny as its title implies, and an acceptable 
installation of Lachaise’s wilful carvings had not been anticipated. 
It may augur that at length the season for miracles has been ushered 
in. 





Henry McBripe 
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THE THEATRE 


DO not believe that any one is so utterly ill-advised as to de- 

pend exclusively upon this department for a well-balanced 
account of plays in New York. The reason for noting this is that, 
a few nights ago, I went to the theatre and discovered, folded into 
my programme, a dodger for Tue Constant Wire, the play by 
Somerset Maugham which I made little of in every possible way 
when I reviewed it in these pages. In this advertisement I found: 


Ethel Barrymore, radiant to behold, provides a quite delightful evening 
in the theatre—Alexander Woollcott, in The World. 


It is a deft and sparkling comedy, and in the hands of Miss Barrymore 
it is pure gold.—George S. Kaufman, in The New York Times. 


Miss Barrymore is very successful in Mr. Maugham’s new play, one 
of the suavest of the year’s comedies; she was humorous, adroit, intelli- 
gent.—Percy Hammond, in The Herald-Tribune. 


To our readers we can only suggest that they go and see the thing for 
themselves. They will be happier for it, and they may even be better hus- 
bands, wives and fellow-citizens—E. W. Osborn, in The Evening World. 


As smart as a wise-cracking whip, as stinging and as graceful. I do 
hereby commend “The Constant Wife” for scintillating refreshment.— 
John Anderson, in The Evening Post. 


Not to speak of the enthusiasms of the tabloids. Mr Stark Young, 
of The New Republic, disliked the show, as I recall; and I can 
hardly believe that Mr Nathan was altogether taken in. 

My present recollection of Tut Constant Wire is of a comedy 
several cuts below the author’s Too Many Hussanps; a play full 
of strained smartness, with Maugham’s usual theatrical deftness, 
which is admirable. The production, on the second night, when 
none of the gentlemen quoted above saw it, lacked cohesion and 
pace; Miss Barrymore giggled or otherwise indicated to the audi- 
ence that she had said something brilliant at the end of every sup- 
posedly witty speech; the rest of the cast was without magnetism, 
several good actors playing far below their form. All the usual 
distinction of the average English smart comedy was lacking. 
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The box-office proved that Mr Young and I were captious and 
ungenerous; or perhaps proved that the critics can make a play a 
success if they praise it enough. It proved more. The critics of 
the daily press respond with some precision to the theatre audiences, 
particularly at the level of light comedy. And I suspect that these 
critics are looking for other qualities in such plays and are judging 
them by other standards than the removed critics of weekly and 
monthly journals. There is no proof that the latter are absolutely 
right. 

This does not in any way shake my judgement on Tue Con- 
stant Wire; I still hold that a good memory for other plays and 
productions would rank it extremely low. And I think it worth 
while to note specifically the disparity of judgement, and to suggest 
that something more than “difference of opinion” is involved. 
There is actual difference of intention, difference of experience, and 
difference of standards. 


All of the above may be taken as prelude, to a review of Spreap- 
EAGLE, a play about which I agree with almost all of the newspaper 
reviewers. It is produced by Jed Harris, whom every lover of the 
theatre wishes well because he produced Broapway, and it has at 
times some of the same expertness in production. It has not the 
same expertness in the script. The play begins in the office of an 
American entrepreneur who has made a fortune out of bad army 
supplies in the late war and who is now involved in Mexican 
industries; between this master of finance and his cynical secre- 
tary a devilish plot for skullduggery in Mexico is cooked and the 
son of an ex-President of the United States is sent out to certain 
death, i.e., to become the certain cause of American intervention. 
We next see the devil’s work done, and by radio, announcements 
in the auditorium, and movies, we see America plunged again into 
war. The financier becomes a dollar-a-year-man again and goes 
down to the scene of action. There a cocky general gloats over 
the blood-letting (so much better than manoeuvres) and the sacri- 
ficed boy returns miraculously to life; the secretary saves the finan- 
cier, but, too disgusted to remain in his employ, joins the army 
and thereby gives justification to the finest snapping curtain line of 
the season. The first and third acts are both too long; the authors, 
Messrs Brooks and Lister, correctly let the third languish a little 
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in order to give the whipcrack to the end, but they went too far; 
and the result is that the news-reel remains the outstanding part 
of the play, the part filled with devastating satire. Apart from that 
the character of the secretary is perfectly realized, and perfectly 
played by Mr Osgood Perkins. 


A week after the opening of Her Carpsoarp Lover, I was 
unable to see why the firstnighters had so clamorously demanded an 
individual curtain-call for Mr Leslie Howard who played the 
lover extremely well. The usual explanation is that the audience 
was not so terribly pleased with Miss Jeanne Eagels who in that 
play returned to New York after her long siege in Rarn. If that 
explanation is right, the audience showed discrimination, for Miss 
Eagels had only two good scenes, each of about two minutes’ dura- 
tion. The rest of the time she was an extremely experienced and 
accomplished actress brilliantly miscast. Her Carpsoarp Lover, 
in the diminished version offered to New York, was altogether arti- 
ficial ; it demanded the unreal chattering clicking style of produc- 
tion which we have developed for French farces when we have 
sufficiently purified them. That convention of production is a good 
one and a few of our comediennes positively flourish in it; Mr 
Howard fell into it perfectly. Miss Eagels remained outside it, 
the cat that walked by herself. She was thoroughly in the play 
when she began to throw off her clothes at the telephonic orders 
of a lover and quite exquisite when, by the divination of a coffee- 
cup which refused to tremble, she became aware, to her own be- 
wilderment, of her indifference to that lover. For the rest, Mr 
Howard not only was absurd and correctly unreal in the comedy, 
he actually carried the Wodehousian extravaganza of fake suicides 
and shattered flowerpots to a fine point. 


The Theatre Guild continues a season exceptionally domestic 
in character with THe Seconp Mav, by S. N. Behrman, a light 
comedy in which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne are excellent and 
Margalo Gillmore and Earle Larrimore are pretty good and good 
in that order. Miss Gillmore was permitted or encouraged to 
express girlish spirits by a peculiar movement from the heel to the 
toe as she walked; Mr Lunt as a hack-writer was continuously 
catching not only his ideas, but his pencil and paper, on the wing. 
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As usual under Mr Moeller’s direction, the style of the play wav- 
ered between artificial ‘and realistic, neither style ever being per- 
fectly achieved. My guess is that the playwright’s intention was 
to produce an artificial comedy out of which the truth of character 
and communication might transpire. The wit of the lines could 
not, therefore, be checked by discussing their dramatic propriety; 
wit itself became a functioning element in the play, in the sense 
that the motive behind a wisecrack explained one character and 
affected another. Because I felt this at moments I think that Mr 
Behrman is legitimately in the theatre, not only by ambition, but 
by natural feeling. 


The bill which makes mandatory a padlock on any theatre in 
which an indecent play is produced, has become a law with the 
signature of a Governor who seems to have a decided feeling, in 
other regards, for human liberty. There is one element in Ameri- 
can character which, I suspect, will largely invalidate the workings 
of the Wales law; that is our notorious dislike of expropriation. 
Those called on to judge the indecency of a play will have well in 
mind the fact that padlocking a theatre for a year is not like pad- 
locking a night club; the night club moves across the street; but 
the theatre is firm fixed and if it is locked it may lose for its owner 
a quarter of a million dollars. Faced with this, the new censors 
will certainly want proof of intention, even if they are not entitled 
to it by law; they will not easily condemn. On the other side we 
have the pusillanimity of the producers, already made notorious by 
the case of Tue Captive (where the movies were disastrously im- 
plicated). I foresee a year or so of pussyfooting and perhaps two 
or three years in which no play will be produced for its smut alone. 
After that the comedy of prohibition will begin to play itself again 
and the theatre will be pretty much what it has always been. 
Except for the meddlers. About them, something drastic will have 
to be done. 


GiLBERT SELDES 
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MUSICAL CHRONICLE 


ORGED with whole live guinea-pigs, the sluggish pythons 
who regularly compose Mr Stokowski’s New York audience, 
lay in digestive stupor. Arcanes, Varése’s invention, was being 
performed. Only a few scattered hisses and twitches confessed 
deep slumbers troubled. On the platform, the conductor patiently 
tugged at his orchestra. Frightened, the band was unable to acquit 
itself of its normal fullness of sound. (A similar uncertainty had 
paralysed it during its first performance of Le Sacre.) Varése and 
Stokowski none the less being the stronger, enormous over Carnegie 
Hall there fell the shadow of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Arcanes is music born of Leonardo’s synoptical and comprehen- 
sive type of vision. The orientation in the present universe which it 
induces is suggestive of the breadth of his personality. A passion 
for discovery in Varése appears to be referred to the technique of 
art, and the exciting scientific perspectives of the day related to his 
new emotional and auditory experiences, with something of the 
inevitability with which the process possessed his illustrious arche- 
type. The new tone-structure does not a little to bring us close to 
the bourne of the feeling moving both the contemporary scientific 
and the contemporary sensuous man; and while instantaneously 


‘ exposing the unity in our world, divided and specialized much like 


that of the Renaissance, adumbrates the ré/e of the art-work of 
the future. Not frequently has the prime importance which a new 
synthetic intelligence of the capacity of the Vincian’s would have 
for us, been so apparent. 

The form of Arcanes is to be regarded as an “immense and 
liberal” development of the passacaglia form, and an exposition, 
scherzo, and recapitulation. A basic idea, the banging eleven-note 
phrase which commences the work fortissimo, is subjected to a 
series of expansions and contractions given to very large orchestra 
and percussion players. The treatment yielded, in performance, a 
series of metallic tone-complexes compulsive of extraordinary 
space-projection. Bristling with overtones as a castle with tur- 
rets and a dinosaur with warts, the almost unbearably straining 
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chords shot feeling tall into distances. Part of Varése’s method 
involved a number of air-pockets, suspensions of sound between 
various thematic metamorphoses; and the resulting volumnear ac- 
centuation merely augmented the excitement of the emotionally 
conceived relationships between a series of precisely delimited, dy- 
namically ejaculated sound-bursts. As the high-tensioned piece pro- 
ceeded, and feelings found cold interstellar regions, and material 
volumes signalled and responded to each other, a fantastic habit- 
uation to the gloomy valleys and arches of the non-human universe 
impended. The final variation of a subsidiary theme, given to 
contrabass-clarinet, bassoon, clarinet, and muted trumpets and 
trombones, came like a long-awaited answer to intuitive searchings 
in some unexplored portion of the cosmos; or sudden vision of a 
new constellation hanging jewel-like before the eye of the telescope. 
So largely is the impulse which bore the brusque music of Arcanes 
that which the Germans call Bemdachtigungstrieb; and so sympa- 
thetic is it to the highly sublimated form which the desire to control 
and dominate an environment takes among researchers, scientific 
discoverers, and engineers (Varése studied engineering, his father’s 
profession) that it appears to have found the way to its own more 
abstract and sentimental field through their numerical expressions 
and material symbols, converting them into emblems of larger 
value. 

On the title-page of the score appears a quotation from the 
Hermetic Philosophy of the “Monarch of Arcana,” Paracelsus the 
Great: “One star exists higher than all the rest. This is the 
Apocalyptic star. The second star is that of the ascendant. The 
third is that of the elements and of these there are four: so that 
six stars are established. Besides these there is still another star, 
imagination, which begets a new star and a new heaven.” As 
appropriately, Arcanes might have borne the phrase of Leonardo’s: 
“The greater the consciousness, the greater the love.” More di- 
rectly even than from the instinct of control, the composition seems 
to proceed from the feeling of the unity in present things; and to 
move toward a form for the entire man of the times. The genuine, 
large, satisfying, smoky, and metallic sonorities, completely free 
from the iachism of Debussy and his period; the gorgeous explo- 
sive violence, its brutal quality mixed so considerably with the 
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feeling of thought, of the cerebral processes; the dry nervous vibra- 
tion of the Chinese blocks; the high erotic tension converted into 
the impulse to “find out,” gathered different emotional strands to- 
gether and showed them single. Deep within one felt the force 
which thrusts up towers of steel and stone to scrape the clouds, 
seeking here, there, again and again, to break through the hopelessly 
dirtied crust of life into new clear regions. Balked, it returned 
persistently to the breach; till finally a new light, a new god, an- 
swered its wild penetrations from afar. That was the emotional 
aesthetic man no less than the scientific technical one, and the com- 
munication of the singleness of the frustrate, battling, finding feel- 
ing evoked a world made one again. 


Pau. RosEnFELD 











COMMENT 


The Sun’s Light when he unfolds it 
Depends on the Organ that beholds it 
WIvuiaM Brake 


5 HOUSANDS of people can talk,” Ruskin says, “for one 
who can think; but thousands can think for one who can see. 

To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion all in one.” A 
special kind of seeing, “mental strife,” “rapture and labour,” are 
characteristic of few persons indeed, and of no one perhaps to the 
degree in which they are characteristic of Blake. The incontro- 
vertible actuality of seen impossibilities as he portrayed or told 
of them, we need scarcely be reminded of—as when in conversation 
he thus revisualized a fairy’s funeral: “I heard a low and pleasant 
sound and knew not whence it came. At last I saw the broad leaf 
of a flower move and underneath I saw a procession of creatures 
of the size and color of green and grey grasshoppers, bearing a body 
laid out on a roseleaf, which they buried with songs, and then dis- 
appeared. It was a fairy’s funeral.” Contrariwise, “the spiritual 
apparition of a Flea” is fearsomely circumstantial—though in 
connexion with John Varley’s “test of the truth of these visions” 
as recorded in A Treatise on Zodiacal Physiognomy it is interesting 
to read that “the neatness, elasticity, and tenseness of the Flea 
are significant of the elegant dancing and fencing sign, Gemini.” 
As for labour, “the hard wiry line of rectitude and certainty in 
the actions and intentions” of Blake teaches one to dispel all hope 
—and fear—that great art is “the fruit of facility.” In a letter, 
the property of Mr W. A. White, written to James Linnell on 
August 25th, 1827, he says, “I am too much attached to Dante 
to think much of anything else. I have proved the six plates and 
reduced the Fighting devils ready for the copper. I count myself 
sufficiently paid if I live as I now do and only fear that I may be 
unlucky to my friends and especially that I may be so to you.” 
He could “see,” and could work—his home being not the age nor 
the house in which he lived, but his mind. The placing of a stone 
near the site of his grave in Bunhill Fields, and of a tablet to his 
memory in St Paul’s, is rightly commemorative, as are reproduc- 
tions and exhibitions of his works. In being urged to prepare for 
the Blake centenary, however, we are a little at a loss. If we are 
not already prepared, it is difficult to know how we are to become so. 
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